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I. A steady job is the foundation of security. And job-security 
can be increased by showing initiative — the quality which, 
surveys prove, makes workers most valuable. Life insurance 
dollars, invested in industries and public works, create many 
new jobs each year. 


2. Owning your own home builds security two ways. It 
allows you to make a sound investment through regular savings, 
and it brings freedom from housing worries. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Canadians now own their own homes, built with the 
help of life insurance dollars. 


4. Life insurance protects you and your family as you build 
security in all these other ways. It helps to provide income for 
your retirement. And it guarantees your dependants an income 
in the event of your death. Thus by owning life insurance you 
take your most vital step to security I 


Here's to your future! In all these ways, life insurance 

helps you and yours to find greater security. 

Today 5 million Canadian life insurance policyholders are 
helping themselves and each other to face the future with 
increasing confidence ! 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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COME HAIL OR HIGHWATER 

RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 

“can take it” 

BETTER-IN ALL WEATHER . . . 

Red Cedar Shingle construction withstands cyclones, hail, 
wind and all other weather year-in—year-out, give greater 
strength. 

BETTER-SUMMER AND WINTER . . . 

Certigrade Red Cedar Shingles insulate against heat and cold. 
Red Cedar Shingles mean natural insulation. Buildings are 
cooler in summer—warmer in winter. 

BETTER-COSTS LESS . . . 

Building costs are lower in the long run with Red Cedar 
Shingles. They contain a natural preservative oil. Count on 
30 to 40 years of eare-free service. 

BETTER-MORE BEAUTIFUL . . . 

Enjoy the beauty of Red Cedar Shingles. You’ll like the way 
thick butts create attractive shadow lines. 

A field Representative is at your service . . . Any information is offered 
without obligation or ask your retail lumber dealer. 

Send for free booklets on how to apply 
Red Cedar roofs and sidewalls. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU B. C. DIVISION 

509 Metropolitan Building 
Vancouver, B.C. 



Under The 
Peace Tower 

1 KEPT the death watch on Mac¬ 
kenzie King. 

While the butterflies danced, 
the hummingbirds darted, and the 
hollyhocks swayed like hula dancers, 
the great man was slipping away up¬ 
stairs. The scene was a summer chair 
under a maple tree at Kingsmere, 
summer home for almost half a cen¬ 
tury of William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

ft was a sweltering Saturday after¬ 
noon and nobody was in the parboiled 
Capital that didn’t have to be here. I 
got a quiet tip-off that this time it was 
really the end for Canada’s former 
Prime Minister. I jumped in my car 
and picked my way as best 1 could 
along a highway throbbing with noisy 
picnickers in even noisier trucks. I had 
rather expected that a cordon of 
Mounted Police would be surrounding 
King’s summer home at suburban 
Kingsmere, and that a mob of the 
curious, as well as many of his old 
friends, would be at his summer home. 

As it turned out, your Country Guide 
correspondent was all alone. 

Not entirely all alone in the ulti¬ 
mate sense, it is true, for Fred 
McGregor was with him. Mr. Mc- 



By now you w.ll have lead in 50 
different places and heard on the air 
50 different times about his death. I 
feel, however, that nobody will know 
all about Mackenzie King until per- 


Gregor, recently in the headlines 
when he tangled with the flour milling 
industry in his now famous McGregor 
report, was rightfully at King’s side. 
For not only has he played latter day 
Boswell to Mackenzie King, but he 
was King’s secretary when the PM 
first took office in 1921. But their 
association actually goes back to 
1909, and McGregor had been King’s 
man all the way. With the former 
prime minister was Rev. Ian Burnett, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, where Mr. King had wor¬ 
shipped so devoutly for so long. 
Indeed, it was supremely fitting that 
the one man in the room with him 
should be his spiritual adviser, be¬ 
cause no man in public life has had 
a more profound piety than he. 

What I mean in King being alone is 
this: one associates so eminent a 
death as one surrounded by a houseful 
of people, important functionaries 
hovering in the offing, a shoal of rela¬ 
tives mourning nearby, a cluster of 
newsmen keeping a death watch, and 
a cordon of the curious watching in 
the offing. But that tranquil afternoon, 
there was only the clergyman up¬ 
stairs, the old friend downstairs. 

As I sat under a tree in my shirt¬ 
sleeves, wondering if even then Mr. 
King was breathing his last, I could 
not help feeling that King was dying 
as he lived, alone. Seems to me that 
no other great man in Canada could 
have passed away so all-by-himself. 

Fred McGregor had been working 
on King’s memoirs. The^former prime 
minister used to sit in bed from noon 
onward, and dictate to a relay of 
secretaries. McGregor, whose hard, 
dry prose has neither stimulus nor 
color, never felt himself competent to 
put the memoirs in readable form, 
but his orderly mind was extraordi¬ 
narily capable of getting them in 
order in the same way an auditor can 
take a lot of odds and ends and make 
it into sense. Under this same tree out 
on Mr. King’s lawn Fred McGregor 
admitted the material was wonderful, 
but he speculated at the same time 
who was going to put ; t all together. 


haps 20 years past his death. History 
offers a perspective that frequently 
reveals a man in a way it was not 
possible to do when he was alive. For 
instance the common man knows 
much more about Abraham Lincoln 
today, 85 years after his death, than 
the wisest common man did the day 
after he was shot. Sir John A. Mac¬ 
donald stands much more sharply 
revealed in 1950 than he was when 
he died in June, 1891. Laurier’s 
stature is more sharply delineated 
now than it was at his demise in 
March, 1919. Some little chubby- 
faced child, walking barefoot over the 
prairie to a one-room school right 
now, will know more about Mac¬ 
kenzie King when he takes his B.A. 
some 20 years hence than the wisest 
of us today. 

I HAVE known Mackenzie King for 
a long time. I am not vying with 
anybody as to how well I knew him. 
To me he is the greatest man Canada 
has produced since Confederation. I 
am sure historians will identify this 
as the Mackenzie King era. 

This Canada of ours has been a 
difficult country to run because there 
are so few things on which we agree. 
By contrast there are too many things 
on which we have too little common 
viewpoint. Just take one example. Say 
a man and his wife are used to eating 
lunch at the Bay store in Winnipeg. 
Transport him to Chicoutimi. Let him 
be served by a waitress who speaks no 
English, with a French menu. His 
paper will not be the Tribune or Free 
Press but maybe Montreal’s devout 
Devoir or possibly Le Progress de 
Chicoutimi. Outside, convents and 
churches will dominate the scene, 
have the best lo¬ 
cations, tower in 
size over all else. 

Will this to our 
erstwhile Winni- 
pegger seem like 
the same Canada 
it was when he 
(Please turn 
to page 38) 
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On all NEW and IMPROVED 


SELF FEED SOFT COAL 
HEATERS and FURNACES 


AN INCREASED DEMAND MEANS INCREASED PRODUCTION 
MEANS SAVINGS PASSED ON TO YOU 


Yes, here’s big news indeed! Now you can own a famous SELF-FEED SOFT COAL BOOKER HEATER or FURNACE . . , 
at a price you can afford to pay I 

It’s true! Mass production, newly designed machines and modern methods plus customer acceptance . . these 
are the factors which have brought the price of BOOKER down. So now, for approximately the same price as any 
ordinary heater or furnace, you can buy BOOKER . . . enjoy stoker action . . . fingertip control . . . and an average fuel 
saving of more than $80. per season. These lower prices are proof that there are many thousands of satisfied users. 
BOOKER heating has given them lower fuel bills . . . because BOOKER burns the cheapest, small-sized soft western coals! 
Booker heating will do the same for you . . . Relax!—start your fire just once a year. No dirt, no dust, and very little 
ash. Feel safe!—No mechanical moving parts to go wrong. Enjoy consistent comfort and convenience with your Booker 
Self Feed Soft Coal Burner always on the job. 


NO 1 BOOKER HEATER 
Standard Model 

Height overall 34 in. 
Width overall 18 in. 
Depth 17 in. Two remov¬ 
able grates made of extra 
heavy material. Com¬ 
bustion Chamber and 
Firebox ALL CAST. Ash 
pan and poker. Bright 
metal trim. All material 
good grey iron cast 
throughout. Capacity up 
to 5,500 cu. ft. 


NO. 1 BOOKER DELUXE CABINET MODEL 
Constructed of heavy prime steel, extra 
strong, finished in baked Walnut Enamel. 
Resists scuffs and scratches. Heat resistant. 
Cabinet has extensive louvres for heat radiation 
. . . designed to throw heat downwards, keeps 
floors warm. HEATER AND CABINET—height 
36 in. Width 20>/2 in. Depth 20 ] /i in. For 3 or 
4 rooms. Capacity up to 5,500 cu. ft. 

NO, 2 DELUXE CABINET MODEL 
(Heater and Cabinet) 

Height 41 in. Width 25 in. Depth 25 in. 
For 4 to 8 rooms. Capacity up to 14,000 cu. ft. 

NEW LOW PRICE . 149.95 

CABINETS MAY BE PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY TO FIT OVER ANY 
SIZE BOOKER HEATER 


NO. 2 BOOKER PIPE FURNACE 

The most popular model for the 
average home. Height overall 60 in. 
Diameter 33 in. Two removable extra 
heavy grates. Combustion Chamber 
and Firebox, all good grey cast iron. 
Unit includes furnace, circulating 
chamber, casing, humidifier, manual 
draft controls. Capacity 4 to 8 rooms, 
13.500 cu. ft. 


NO. 2 BOOKER 
Standard Commercial 
Model 

Height overall 38 in. 
Width overall 23 in. 
Depth 21 in. All black 
finish. Two removable 
grates made of extra heavy 
material. Combustion 
Chamber and Firebox ALL 
CAST. Ash pan and 
poker. All material good 
grey iron cast throughout. 
Capacity 13,500 cu. ft. 


NO. 1 BOOKER PIPELESS FURNACE 
A complete home heating system. Easily 
installed—a compact unit which leaves your 
basement free of pipes. Capacity 3 to 4 rooms, 
4,100 cu. ft. Height adjustable to 8 ft. Depth 
42 in. Width 28 in. Hopper holds 50 lbs. 
of coal. Complete with cast iron register. 
Ready to install. 

NO. 2 BOOKER PIPELESS FURNACE 
For 4 to 7 rooms, up to 14,000 cu. ft. Hopper 
holds 115 lbs. of coal. 

NEW LOW PRICE.— __199.00 


NO. 1 SEMI-PIPELESS FURNACE 
(Triplex—Three Pipe System) 
Easily installed by anyone. Com¬ 
plete with Booker heat exchanger, 
pipes, boxes, elbows and three regis¬ 
ters. A most efficient system. Height 
adjustable to 8 ft. Depth 42 in. 
Width including pipes 60 in. Capa¬ 
city 3 to 5 rooms, 4,300 cu. ft. Hopper 
holds 50 <bs. of coal. 

NO. 2 SEMI-PIPELESS FURNACE 
For homes i to 8 rooms, capacity 
up to 15,000 cu. ft. Hopper holds 115 
lbs. coal. Ideal unit for average house. 
NEW LOW PRICE._ 198.00 


BOOKER FORCED AIR UNIT 
(Winter Air Conditioner' 
Depth 48 in. Width 58 in 
Height 61 in. Unit includes furn¬ 
ace, heat chamber, DeLuxe Green 
baked enamel casing, humidifier, 
fan, filters and fan control. ^In¬ 
sert shows fan assembly . Capa¬ 
city 4 to 8 rooms, up to 15,000 cu. 
ft. Perfect unit for instant, fil¬ 
tered heat. Cools house in sum¬ 
mer. Combines forced air with 
gravity stoker action. 


NO. i BOOKER PIPE FURNACE 
(Junior Model) 

Depth 42 in. Width 29 in. Height 
56 in. Small and compact. Will go 
| into smallest basement or dugout. 
Complete with heavy steel heat ex¬ 
changer, cast iron combustion chamber, 
cast Iron gravity hopper, modern casing. 
Capacity 3 to 5 rooms, 4,500 cu. ft. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. WINNIPEG 


PURCHASE PRICE 


|SWE 

MORE THAN 35,000 SATISFIED USERS IN WESTERN CANADA 


SAVE UP TO 50% ON FUEL BILLS 
BECAUSE ONLY THE BOOKER BURNS 
CHEAPEST SOFT WESTERN COALS 


See your local authorized BOOKER dealer or write direct for free illustrated folders 

Distributors INTERNATIONAL HEATING and SUPPLY LTD., K,N S IN "mp(‘ RV " 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
VALUE 


CHIEFTAIN DE LUXE 
8-CYLINDER, 4-DOOR SEDAN 


All across Canada in increasing thousands every year, more and more 
people are stating their preference for Pontiac in the one way that really proves they mean it —with their 
new-car orders! Big-car buyers are swinging to the large, luxurious Pontiac Streamliner and Chieftain models. 
Buyers in the lowest-price field are finding how much more value they get in a Pontiac Fleetleader that’s priced 
right down with the lowest. Yes, Pontiac gives you utmost value. Ask your Pontiac dealer for the proof. 


Hydra-Malic Drive . . . The truly automatic 
drive that outmodes the clutch pedal entirely 
Proved by billions of miles of driving since GM 
pioneered it more than 10 years ago. So simple, 
so relaxing . . . such a thrill! Optional at extra 
cost on all Chieftain and Streamliner models. 


PEOPLE PREFER PONTIAC FOR:- 


REPUTATION • APPEARANCE • LOW PRICE 
EXCELLENT DEALERS’ SERVICE • RICH TRADE-IN VALLE • DEPENDABILITY 
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by 

RALPH HEDLIN 


Land of Strife 


I N school many of us tended to think of geography 
as a rather dull subject. We learned that Lon¬ 
don is the capital of England, that Regina is the 
capital of Saskatchewan, that Canberra is the 
capital of Australia, and Stockholm the capital of 
Sweden. Sometimes we thought of it as rather 
vaguely interesting, but we did not stay awake 
nights thinking about it. 

I expect that geography, and history too, are 
.still taught in the schools. Those of us who are 
getting past the school age are finding that we get 
a lot of history and geography in our day-to-day 
reading of periodicals and press, and by listening 
to the radio. When Mussolini moved his forces 
against the Ethiopians in 1935 most of us did not 
know where Ethiopia was, and we certainly did not 
know or care that Addis Ababa—a name right out 
of the Arabian Nights—existed. By the time that 
Mussolini gambolled away across the frontiers of 
the hereafter, we were familiar with many more 
foreign names. We learned of the Mannerheim Line 
in Finland, and became familiar with that small 
and much abused country. Berlin, Coventry, Lon¬ 
don and others were on everybody’s lips and in 
everybody’s experience. To this number were 
added Singapore, Hong Kong, Pearl Harbor, 
Guadalcanal and a thousand more. Ordinary Cana¬ 
dian conversation took on an international flavor 
and young and old alike became familiar with 
many of the countries and cities of the world. 

A few short weeks ago Korea meant no more to 
the average western Canadian than, for example, 
the Falkland Islands lying east of Argentina near 
to Cape Horn. The sudden movement of Com¬ 
munist forces into the southern, democratically 
organized part of Korea, punctuated by the rattle of 
typewriters and the click of camera shutters, ele¬ 
vated this remote country into a position where it 
received the attention of us all. We learned of 
Seoul, the capital city, we learned of the 38th 

Right: A Korean worker carrying a drum of gasoline 
weighing 450 lbs. [Keystone. 

Bottom: A typical Korean village with horseshoe¬ 
shaped houses that shelter both men and beasts on 
both sides of a traffic ribbon. 

[ Underwood Stratton. 


Communist adven¬ 
ture darkens a land 
of peasant farmers 
with a long history of 
foreign oppression 


parallel, and we recol¬ 
lected that this was a 
country the unhappy 
populace of which 
had been held down 
by the Japanese for, 
more or less, the last 
40 years. 

One of Korea’s 
greatest problems and 


the 


cause of its greatest hardships 
has been the fact that its loca¬ 
tion is strategic. In terms of 
present-day world politics, be¬ 
ing strategically placed means 
that a country is so located 
that none of the big powers want any other 
to be stronger in the area than they are 
themselves. A glance at the map will reveal 
that strong enemy forces entrenched in 
Korea couid be a considerable threat to any 
one of several countries. It is the spring¬ 
board from which Japanese forces leapt into 




[International News 

A Korean farmer working his 
rice paddy with the standard 
source of power. 


Manchuria in 1931; it lies at 
Russia’s back door; Japan lies 
a few short miles across Korea 
strait; powerful enemy forces 
in Korea could jeopardize British and American interests 
in the Orient; and it is strategically located with respect to 
China. All of these aspects of its location have combined 
to keep its powerful neighbors very interested in Korean 
problems. 

F OR centuries Korea has had to struggle to gain and 
keep her independence. As early as 1231 the Mongols 
invaded her territory, and forced the Koreans to provide a 
fleet of vessels for the Mongol invasion of Japan. These 
combined Korean and Mongol maneuvers met with two 
disastrous defeats and, losing heart, the Mongols departed 
leaving the Koreans to their own devices. In 1592 the 
great Japanese general Hideyoshi decided that he was 
going to conquer the world. He sent an army of 300,000 
men to Korea, where they met with little opposition. 
However, a certain Korean admiral, Yisunsin, invented an 
ironclad warship that the Japanese could neither burn nor 
board. With a fleet of these “secret weapons” he attacked 
a huge Japanese flotilla and won a battle that successfully. 
concluded the Japanese dreams of aggression. 

The Manchu invasion of Korea in 1627 was a brief 
spasm of misery. The real problem put in an appearance 
much later. In 1884 Japan resolved to eliminate Chinese 
influence in Korea. This they succeeded in doing, and for 
all practical purposes the Japanese were in control of Korea 
from that date until their defeat at the hands of the Allied 
forces in 1945. It was in 1910 that the Japanese formally 
annexed Korea and made it a part of Japan. In 1945 the 
American forces came in from the south and 
the Russians from the north, meeting at the 
38th parallel. This parallel became another 
panel in the “iron curtain” with the Russians 
imposing communism to the north and the 
Americans fostering democracy to the south. 

This arbitrary division left Korea in an 
intolerable economic and political situation. 
In the northern half were located most of 
Korea’s coal mines and heavy industries— 
steel and iron, aluminum and magnesium, 
chemicals and synthetic fertilizer. The 
American zone included some coal mines, 
paper mills and textile factories, but the 
area was predominantly agricultural. The 
agriculture in the south had been built up 
in fairly large part on the strength of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers from the industrial north, 
and the division removed this source of 
readily available fertilizer and reduced 
agricultural production by 30 per cent. In 
a score of ways the arbitrary division has 
made difficult the operation of the country. 

At the time the communists moved down 
from the north the South Koreans were 
rapidly resolving many of these problems. 
They were getting their railways back to 
regular operating schedules; short extension 
lines were being built to bring the tungsten, 
coal and other minerals of the east coast 
effectively closer ■ (Please turn to page 25) 
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LEONARD LAWTON 


the Bees 

German professor's observations find practical 
application in inducing bees to pollinate crops which 
might not otherwise benefit by their lively industry 


cesses, he insisted, take place in the small heads 
of the bees. 

Other scientists have since applauded the profes¬ 
sor’s methods as a model of entomological research. 
To identify individual bees, he spotted various 
parts of their bodies with different colored dyes. 
Each combination of colors was assigned a number. 
Almost 600 bees were thus labelled, and the 
scientist could pick them out even in flight. 

In a meadow he set out dishes of sugar syrup 
scented with a particular blossom. After his bees 
had sipped, he watched with endless patience their 
every activity in the glass-walled hive. 


W E’VE learned the oldest language in the 
world. Strange it took so long for it was 
time-honored before any ancestor of ours 
made the first gesture that meant something to his 
cave mates. Stranger still perhaps: it forms part of 
that new knowledge expected to jump production 
in some of our farm crops—particularly on the 
prairies. 

It is the language of the bees. Its meaning gets 
over through a kind of pantomime. The Austrian 
scientist. Prof. Karl von Frisch, who discovered it 
calls it “the dance of the bees.” 

Von Frisch, by common consent the outstanding 
research worker on bees in the world, found out 
other things about these insects. And he wasn’t 
just noting scientific oddities. Actually, he added 
enormously to that background of experiment 
which since the second World War has so sharply 
stimulated planned use of honey bees as pollen 
transporters fertilizing the flowers of certain food 
crops. 

Already in Britain, the Soviet Union and Ger¬ 
many, honey bees are directed to carry pollen to 
specific fields on farms. To accomplish this it was 
often essential to know how the insects communi¬ 
cated with each other. In a few states south of us 
—Iowa and Ohio especially—bee colonies are fast 
becoming a major factor boosting output figures of 
legumes like alfalfa and the clovers. 

Canada’s Central Experimental Farm Bee and 
Forage Plants Divisions are this year jointly con¬ 
ducting tests of prime importance to prairie farmers 
in forage crop areas. The findings will interest 
many fruit growers as well. 

What started all this was the decline in popula¬ 
tion of wild pollinating insects. Modern agricultural 
methods have dangerously interfered with the 
bees’ primary function in nature: to carry the pollen 
that fertilizes flowering plants. Intensive cultivation 
along with other causes has often destroyed the 
breeding places of nectar-seeking insects, especially 
wild bees. This is not only true in lands of older 
agricultures. A lot of Canadian and American farm¬ 
ers are not at all happy about the depleted numbers 
of such insects in their districts. Several crops have 
been affected, the legumes in particular which are 
mostly self-sterile. 

Many were aware of the problem. It was largely 
the work of Professor Karl von Frisch on the forag¬ 


ing behavior of honey bees that pointed 
to the answer. 

On this continent we learned of his 
major discoveries only after the down¬ 
fall of Nazi Germany. Some members 
of an American scientific mission riding 
the wake of the invasion came upon the 
professor in Graz, Austria. For some¬ 
thing like forty years he had studied the 
senses of insects and some lower ani¬ 
mals. Back in 1923 he noticed that 
bees were getting information across to 
each other. He wasn’t the first to detect 
the phenomenon. Before the turn of the 
century the famous Belgian writer and 
bee lover, Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
the distinguished French apiarist, 

Georges de Layens, had both surmised 
their bees were saying a thing or two. 

But they couldn't say how. Nor could 
von Frisch -until his exhaustive experi¬ 
ments of 1944 and 1945. Only then ^ group 
did he really uncover the long hidden 
meaning of the “dance of the bees. ’ 

Later research that continued into last year revealed 
further facts and confirmed his earlier conclusions. 

W E have thought our ability to communicate 
set us apart from lesser creatures. Now a 
scientist tells us that the honey bee informs her hive 
sisters the direction and distance of a new' flower 
patch from their home. Back from a scouting flight, 
this bright insect also gets over the richness of the 
new food supply; its kind—that is, whether it be 
nectar or pollen; and the scent of the bloom con¬ 
taining it. Hardly a trifling feat for a half-inch 
female that may have foraged two miles or more 
from her community. 

For a time Prof, von Frisch could scarcely 
credit the more startling aspects of the language 
he deciphered. They meant that bees had abilities 
far beyond anything attributed to insects. Repeat¬ 
edly he tested the small creatures in his glass 
observation hives. The answer was always the same. 
Individuals in those regimented communities were 
exchanging information in amazing ways. 

One internationally known zoophysiologist has 
since declared that “reflexes and instincts” cannot 
explain the von Frisch revelations. Mental pro¬ 



of hives at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

And this is what he saw: 

The first foraging bee to alight on the dish of 
sugar water filled her honey stomach and flew to 
the hive. On one of the vertical combs she went 
into a dance. She ran in a small circle, first in one 
direction, then reversed herself and described a 
circle in the opposite direction. The larger the food 
supply she had found, the more lively her pace. A 
spirited performance would arouse the attention of 
many other foragers. When she was listless, her 
audience was small. 

Von Frisch named the runs of the scout bee 
the “circling dance.” It was one of the two main 
variations of the “dance of the bees.” 

Every now and then the scout interrupted her 
dancing to feed onlookers minute samplings of the 
nectar. Such droplets gave off enough scent for the 
foraging group to recognize the food in the field. 

The scent was part of the information the scout 
conveyed, but only part. She told much more 
through her dancing. It was then that the insect 
touched the peak of her linguistic talents. 

When the food source was within about a 
hundred yards of the hive, the bee did the circling 
dance. The movements (Please turn to page 26) 

[Federal Dept, of Agriculture photos. 
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B ESSIE MARSDEN, standing on the big encyclopedia, placed 
on a chair in front of the bedroom window, reached up and 
yanked viciously at the rose cretonne curtains. Every inch of 
her stout, five-feet-two figure expressed righteous indignation, as she 
stared out over the farm garden which was hidden under the linger¬ 
ing snow of March. 

“Why that boy had to fall in love with a girl who lives in the city 
and works in a bank beats me,” 

she said worriedly as, teetering _ 

precariously on her perch, she 
finally unhooked the curtains 
from their rings and let them 
drop in a heap on the floor. 

“Jim had sense enough to marry sf\ 

a neighbor girl. With dozens of . AX 

fine farm girls to choose from, /\JP' 

Bill has to get himself a city kviffll 

girl, and a bank clerk at that.” 

Her husband, Tom, watched /j V< 

her from the bedroom doorway, / j Jyj 

tolerant amusement and under- j / Mg 

standing in his dark eyes. He / / Ajj| 

knew Bessie. She had worried 

the kids ever since they d'X 1 -. W 

born. She would go on f ■' \ 
worrying until she wasn’t here j 

any more. V..~. 

“Just because your eldest son »' /I^6| 

picked out a local beauty, \ " j})JW 

doesn’t mean Bill has to follow V . 

suit . . . besides, maybe he isn’t I 

going to marry her. Maybe she’s 
just a friend,” he said helpfully. 

“Hmph!” Bessie turned her J 

bright blue gaze on her husband 
and pushed back a lock of grey- ^i||| 

ing blonde hair from her flushed 
face. “He’s been chasing into 
town every other week-end for 
months now. Writing long letters every other mail. 

Now, he’s bringing her out here the day after 
tomorrow to spend her holidays. Don’t worry! He’s 
in love with her. And why she should have her 
holidays in March, I don’t know . . .” 

“And why you should have to clean the whole 
house from end to end and wash the curtains in our 
bedroom, I don’t kndw,” said Tom, “and for 
heaven’s sake get down off that crazy book on that 
chair. You’ve got the most horrible habit of climb¬ 
ing around. Why on earth don’t you use the step 
ladder? One of these days you’ll be . . 


Bill proudly presented Kay, 


to stay put when she farrows.” He turned to go. 
“Now, don’t you worry any more, Bessie. Every¬ 
thing’s going to be all right.” 

But Tom’s laughing dark eyes were grave, and 
there was no twinkle in them when young Bill 
Marsden proudly presented Kay Sinclair to his 
father and mother on Thursday evening. 

She was slim and blonde and lovely. Her hair, 
when she took off her scrap of feathered blue felt 
hat, was smooth and shining; her blue suit and 
white silk blouse, expensive-looking and immacu¬ 
late. Her skin was clear and faintly pink, and her 
eyes were large and grey and candid. 

She looks like one of my Eternal Youth roses and 
she’s got the scent of the roses about her, thought 
Bessie, as awkwardly she held out her work- 
hardened hand and felt the small, soft hand of 
Bill’s girl cling to it. 

“Well, Mom, what d’ you think of my girl?” Bill 
bent down from his height of six-feet-one, and his 
blue eyes so like his mother’s, looked steadily into 
hers. “Pretty nice, eh?” 

He slipped his arm around Kay. “They grow 
them good looking in the city, don’t they?” 

Bessie looked up at him. This couldn’t be Bill, 
her little boy, her youngest, who it seemed only the 
other day had been a worried nine-year-old boy 
because he couldn’t buy her a fur coat for 
Christmas. 


f fa Bill, it’s good enough for Bill’s 

■f, ¥ ! \ girl. What’s the matter with 

you ‘ Bessie? ” 

' Iff ft 'jjl Suddenly she clung to him, 

Wm F. Jl . dropping her head and press- 
I ‘mg her face against the rough 
B __ N ~s f"I leather of his jacket. “Oh, 

f / -\ _ / Tom,” she wailed shakily, 

rtJtL jj fk ; “I’m scared! S-s-suppose she 

0' doesn’t like us . . . S-s-suppose 

i v-s she’s stuck up and horrid. Sup¬ 

pose Bill wants to marry her 
and she’s not our kind of girl 
^ at all . . . Oh, Tom!” 

“For heaven’s sake!” said 
Tom. “You have the most mor¬ 
bid ideas . . But his arm tightened around his 
wife, and he stroked back the faded blonde hair 
from her flushed forehead and said gently, “Here! 
Let me wipe your eyes. It’ll be all right, Bessie. 
It’s Bill. Our boy! He’s not going to choose a girl 
we can’t love, is he now?” 


over 


B ESSIE smiled a watery smile. "I g-g-guess not,” 
she said, “but, Tom, if he’d only picked a 
neighbor girl ... I can’t see this one cooking for 
threshers, or helping to can and put up preserves, 
or . . . or . . . bringing up a little pig on the bottle, 
can vou?” 


“One of these days I’ll be falling,” said Bessie, 
her blue eyes sparkling suddenly as she laughed 
down at him. “Don’t worry, old man, I’ve never 
fallen yet. And the reason I’m going to wash these 
curtains,” she went on, her smile lading, “is because 
she is going to sleep in this room.” 

“Our room!” Tom stopped rolling a cigarette, 
and gaped at his wife. “Why can’t she have Jim’s 
old room?” 

. “We are going to have Jim’s old room as long as 
Miss Kay Sinclair is here.” Bessie slithered down 
from the chair, caught her small foot in a rung and 
sat down suddenly, while Tom shivered with appre¬ 
hension. “This is the best bedroom we’ve got. I’m 
going to fix it up as good as any room in the city.” 

“Listen!” Tom laid his cigarette on the little 
porcelain tray on the bureau, took his wife gently 
by the shoulders of her blue-and-white striped cot¬ 
ton dress and shook her lovingly. “There isn’t a 
room n this house that’s not as good as any in the 
city. You’ve got no need to be ashamed of any part 
of it. And if it’s good enough for you and me and 


“You can never tell,” said Tom cheerfully. “She 
might surprise you yet. That reminds me,” he said, 
picking up his hat and leather gloves from the 
bed, “I’ve got to get back to the old sow. Old 
Susie sure hated the new pen. Darned if she didn’t 
break out again this morning. Hope she has sense 

by KATHERINE HOWARD 


Bill Marsden did not have the sense to 
marry a farm girl. Instead, he chose a 
city girl and a bank clerk at that, much 
to his family’s concern 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


This wasn’t Bill. This was a stranger, a broad- 
shouldered stranger in a smart, grey tweed suit, 
with brown hair, and blue eyes which looked down 
now at a slim blonde girl, and who said again, 
“Don’t they, Mom?” 

Bessie’s heart contracted and missed a beat. If 
only she had the grace, the ability to say, “Your 
girl is lovely, son.” If only she could haye taken 
this strange girl in her arms and said, as she wished 
with all her heart she could say to her, “You look 
so sweet. Please, whatever you do, love him. Only 
love him and be good to him. Hefs my boy and I’ll 
give him to you, but please, please make him 
happy. That’s all I ask.” 

But she couldn’t! She couldn’t! All she could do 
was stand there in the comfortable farm kitchen 
which she had scrubbed to a state of hospital-like 
cleanliness and say weakly, “Hello, Kay! I hope 
you had a nice trip out from town.” 

Bessie Marsden had never been able to express 
her feelings in words. When she was moved the 
deepest, she became the most inarticulate. When 
sudden sorrow in the (Please turn to page 36) 
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Lew nodded. “Not unless this herd moves. 
Were moving it tonight. Hold in a minute.” 

T HE cattle had been bedded compactly some 
300 yards from camp, and looking back, he 
could see only the red glow of embers. Then he 
spoke to Quarternight. 'The trail keeps due north 
beyond the end of those low hills. If the Pitchfork 
got a late start today, they can’t be more than 15 
miles ahead.” He lifted one hand and traced the 
hills with it to a wide saddle a little west of north. 
“1 know another route,” he said, “over there. It’s 
Hat country beyond that pass—a good place for 
cattle to run if they once get started. What do you 
say?” 

Quarternight looked at him, slowly grinning. 
“First time I ever heard a man making his own 
stampede! It’ll work, though, I think.” 

“It will if we can keep them pointed. I’ve already 
got Joe Wheat and Bob Blade primed. They’ll take 
orders from no one but me. If Carr and Hutch 
Bonner try to swing the herd off, they can’t do it 
by themselves.” 

“Suits me,” Quarternight agreed. “When do we 
go?” 

“Now. You ride around there to the left; keep 
off at the side and a little behind. I’ll stay here. 
Unless they go clear spooky, one "shot will start 
them away from us. I’ll do that. Afterwards, use 
your own gun to keep them running straight.’’ 

As many times as Lew Rand had seen it, he 
never lacked a startled surprise at the way trail 
cattle could jump. One moment they would be like 
a dark, quiet pool—legs of each animal folded under 
a round body, head bent back along one side—and 
the next instant they could be up and running in a 
solid mass. 

It was like that now. He saw Quarternight’s dim 
shape reach the opposite side, pulled his gun and 
fired one shot into the ground. Then, while the 
blue flash was still splitting the air, he was being 
carried forward with the lunge of his horse, and 
the dark pool had risen, streaking away like water 
released from behind a dam. 


4 rear door cracked open , swung wide, 
and Burnet stood looking at him smiling. 


IT 


"SUALLY, after the evening 
meal, when the tin plates 
had been tossed back into 
Barney McCann’s wooden washtub, 
the men remained cross-legged in 
front of the fire, smoking and talking. 

There was no talk at all this night; 
and it was the hard, tight-lipped 
silence of dissatisfaction. More than 
once Lew saw Connie Lee’s glance 
lift to him, questioning, wanting his answer. 

Moving toward his eight o’clock guard, he passed 
Joe Wheat and Bob Blade propped against their 
bed rolls. He looked down at the older man. Keep 
your boots on tonight Joe, you and Bob. And if you 
can do it without drawing too much attention, 
leave your horses saddled.” 

Wheat’s deeply pocketed eyes started up. 

“This herd,” Lew said, “is going north.” 

“About time,” Wheat muttered. 

“And if any orders are given. I’ll give them. 

The grey head nodded. “All right, Lew.” 

Connie had climbed into her wagon immediately 
after the night meal. But the end flap of canvas 
was still rolled up, and leaving Wheat and Bob 
Blade, Lew walked over close. She was stretched 
out on top of the blankets, her head on her arms; 
and in that slack flatness of her body he saw the 
draining fatigue of this month on the trail. 

At his step, she lifted her head quickly; a start 
went through her. 

He approached and leaned on the wagon tailgate, 
and saw that her eyes were darkly moist. Gently, 
he said, “I wish you were out of this. It’s too hard, 
Connie.” 

“No, it isn’t; not the way you mean.” She raised 
her face a little higher toward him and there was 
no reservation in her eyes; and for one moment he 
saw something that took away the dull ache he had 
felt, ever since he had known he had lost this girl. 
Then she was saying, “It isn’t the trail that’s hard; 
it’s something I’m beginning to see.” 

Her eyes held his and it was what he read in 
them, that made him ask, “Too late, Connie?” 


THE TRAIL AHEAD 


by 

HAROLD CHANNING WIRE 


Lew 


owner 


half 

Five 


reveals himself to Clay as 
of the Circle Dot herd, 
strangers ride in and difficulties mount 
to a thrilling climax as they near Dodge 
City, in this the closing chapter 


She nodded. “Yes . . . too late.” 

A sudden strong emotion whipped through him. 
“It can’t Ire! You say this now, then all the rest of 
your life ...” 

“And that’s it. Lew. All the rest of my life I 
would know I had deserted a man when he most 
needed to be helped.” 

She dropped her head onto her arms, face down; 
and he stood watching the soft glow that her hair 
made. It was a long moment before he said, 
“Loyalty always did come first in the Lee family. 
I know, Connie. You don’t break your promises at 
any cost.” 

He stepped back, and when she did not move, 
he walked on to his picketed horse. He found 
Quarternight already making his slow round on 
guard. When they came abreast and rode on to¬ 
gether, he said, “John, it’s plain enough to you, 
isn’t it, what’s happening here?” 

“One thing is. We’ll never make Dakota by the 
First of July.” 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


Across from him, he saw the 
flashes of Quarternight’s gun. He 
raced up along the flood, firing again 
to keep it pointed toward the pass. 
These were long-legged Texas cattle; 
for a couple of miles they could run 
with the speed of a horse. Their own 
instinct seemed to lead them into 
the low saddle of the hills. They 
poured through, still running strong. 

Like that, with his gun and 
Quarternight’s preventing any swing, they ran then- 
first two miles, then settled into a long, easy gal¬ 
lop. There was no bellowing; the only sound was 
their heavy breathing and the snare-drum clatter 
of split hoofs. 

Lew began to watch behind him. Yet it was 
more than half an hour before he saw two riders 
emerge out of the dark and slowly overtake the 
herd. They parted. Then it was Joe Wheat who 
came up at his side. 

Loping on with him. Wheat called across, “They 
sure been running’! How we pointed?” 

“Northwest . . . keep west of the star. What 
about Clay?” 

“Don’t know,” Wheat yelled. “Left him cussin’ 
like the devil. When he catches up, you better 
watch out.” 

“All I want,” Lew answered, “is a little more 
time.” In a moment he called, “Stay here. I’ll 
move up.” 

There was no slack in the wave-like gallop of 
the cattle. They were fresh, tireless through another 
half hour. 

When at last 
the pace slack¬ 
ened, he rode 
in close, firing 
his gun over¬ 
head to send 
the rush on 
again. He had 
no way to 
judge the dis- 
(Please turn to 

page 32) 
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FLOOD AFTERMATH 


by R. G. MARTTN 




to realize the amount of work still ahead of them 
in restoring their flood damaged farms. 

The Lewis family came to the Morris district in 
1912. The land which appealed to them most was 
two miles west of the town and it provided a lovely 
farmsite on the bank of a small creek which flows 
into the lazy Red River. The/ had seen floods 
before—but nothing like the disaster of 1950. In 
1916 the creek had overflowed to lap at the foot 
of the lawn in front of their house. In 1948 it had 
been a warning of things to come and had spread 
to the front corner of the verandah. That is the 
low side of the house—no one thought that it could 
ever go higher than that. 

The Lewises had experienced hardships and 
reverses such as all western farmers must be pre¬ 
pared to face, but they seemed to get more than 
their share. In 1918 and 1923 ’flu had struck the 
family. As a result of it, the two elder children 
had been invalided. In 1942, Mr. Lewis passed 
away leaving 16-year-old Lome and his hard-work¬ 
ing, cheerful mother to carry on with the task of 
operating the 480-acre farm. Help was almost 
unobtainable but with the perseverance, so typical 
of the pioneers of western Canada, the family and 
the farm were kept together. 

L AST April it became evident that the proba¬ 
bilities of a flood were at least as great as 
they had been two years before. As the waters 
crept up through the town of Morris and backed 
out to the farms, no one could conceive of its 
rising to more than six feet above the ’48 level. 
The Valley floor is flat. When the water rises one 
foot it spreads out for miles in all directions to 
form a huge, shallow lake. But this year the situa¬ 
tion to the south grew even more desperate as 
May approached, and all indications were that 


two fire extinguishers. The sideboard built by 
Lome’s grandfather in 1877 was moved against the 
front door to hold the force of the water from 
bursting into the kitchen. That night the dreaded 
decision was made. With the help of neighbors, 
Mrs. Lewis with her invalided son and daughter 
were lowered from the second-floor window to the 
roof of the verandah. They crawled to the edge 
and stepped down into the boat which was to take 
them seven miles to Lowe Farm. 

Lome stayed to the last. First he set up what¬ 
ever he could salvage, placing it on tables and 
cupboards. Then he left by boat. He went to 
Morris to offer his services in saving the property 
and livestock of his neighbors. From there he con¬ 
tinued to St. Elizabeth—across a lake of over 20 
miles width to stay with relatives. In the mean¬ 
time, although he did not know where they might 
be, his older brother and sister were in the hospital 
at Morden, to which they had been moved when 
their mother had gone to stay with relatives near 
Hamiota, Manitoba. Twice he came back to feed 
the chickens and tie down buildings and equipment 
that were being carried away in the icy water. On 
one trip he shot the family pet—the dog which had 
been left on guard. 


F OR three weeks the swirling waters ran 
rampant through the farm. They ate at 
foundations, they overturned buildings; what they 
could not move they bent and warped. As they 
receded it was frightening for the owners to think 
of what might be left behind. Would the fertile 
land be ruined? Would the buildings be beyond 
repair? How could they start over again and 
rebuild when so much had been lost and there was 
no hope for any income this year? 

By the second week in June the water had 
retreated to a few channels. Lome rowed out to 
the farm by a round-about route and tied up the 
boat to the hydro pole in the coulee in front of the 
house. He had brought some 
drinking water from the puri¬ 
fier in town and some food from 
St. Elizabeth. As he walked up 
to the house he saw that half 
the verandah had been torn 
(Please turn to page 30) 


From left to 
right: This farm 
wagon must now 
be dug out; a 
motor boat 
dinged the cab 
and its propel¬ 
ler scored the 
hood while this 
truck was sub¬ 
merged; remov¬ 
ing silt and rust 
from the com¬ 
bine wheel hubs. 


As the swollen Red River 
retreated after the flood, 
farmers in the Valley faced 
many new problems. This is 
the account of one family’s 
activities in restoring their 
farm home 


VERY time we start to clean up some o'. 
the flood mess, we are blocked,” said Mrs. 

J_ J J. G. Lewis of Morris, Manitoba. “We 

want bags for grain but the bags have been washed 
away; we have to fix a lot of fence but our pile of 
seasoned posts has gone. In every job we start 
there is just too much missing to enable us to show 
any real accomplishment and we’ve been back here 
for three weeks now.” Her sentiments are indicative 
of the atmosphere of despair which overcomes the 
flooded farmers when they sit down long enough 


The J. G. Lewis farm—the water line was at the 
tap of the barn door . 

this would be more tragic than the record-breaker 
of ’48. Where could so much water come from? 

The Lewises prepared for the worst. Just before 
the highway became submerged, they evacuated 
the cattle to the farm of a “good Samaritan” at 
Carman. The 75 chickens were placed in the loft 
of the barn. Granaries were moved to higher 
ground and 2,200 bushels of seed grain were trans¬ 
ferred to them. In the house, Mrs. Lewis brought 
the trunks and boxes of little-used but 
cherished clothing and keepsakes from the 
j basement. 


As the water continued to rise, some¬ 
times at the rate of one-half inch per hour, 
more drastic plans were formulated sub¬ 
consciously in the individual minds. No one 
talked of deserting the farm home. By May 
15, the main floor of the house had been 
submerged. Lome fed the chickens by 
going to the barn in a boat. One end of the 
piano was set up on a safe and the other on 
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"FOR HARO MAR ARC 
em COMFORT... 

me mf woods 

WORK ClOTMtS/" 


“THEY take climbing and kneeling in their stride, 
and keep their fit.” E. A. Samson knows what 
he’s talking about. There’s no job too tough for your 
Woods Rough Rider shirts and trousers — 
no weather too rough. They’re really rugged! Made 
of hard-wearing materials, tailored for lasting 
fit, Woods work clothes come in a wide range of 
patterns, in light or heavy weights. Ask for 
WOODS, the work clothing that fits you, fits your job. 



War Diverts B.C. Activities 

Prewar plans for trans-Pacific trade give 
way to planning for military defense 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


T HE campaign in Korea has again 
focused interest on the North 
Pacific, and discussions among 
military men nowadays in this part of 
the world have a strangely familiar 
ring, sounding very much like the talk 
that went on across the planning tables 
when Marshal Tojo was sweeping 
south in Asia and the war fleet of 
Japan was carrying everything before 
it. 

In those days, the position of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia and Alaska had a special 
significance because the province and 
the territory seemed destined to be¬ 
come the first objectives of an invasion 
force from across the Pacific should 
the Japanese successes continue. 

To meet that potential threat and 
to exploit the Pacific Northwest’s 
advantage as a supply route to the 
Allies in Asia, the Alaska Highway 
was rushed to completion and an oil 
pipeline was hurriedly laid from 
Whitehorse to the sea. Fortifications 
were built at key points along the 
coast. 

The danger soon faded, especially 
after the series of Japanese naval dis¬ 
asters and the abandonment of the 
Aleutians by the enemy, but it con¬ 
tinued long enough to make everyone 
conscious of the strategic importance 
of the west coast in case of trans¬ 
pacific war. 

When the envoys of Tokyo signed 
the terms of surrender in 1945 it 
seemed as though the Pacific would 
be true to its name for a generation 
or more, but the events in Korea have, 
for the time being at any rate, upset 
all these calculations. There is no 
telling how long the military opera¬ 
tion may continue or to what extent 
it may spread. 

Enough has happened already to 
provide new stimulus to strategic plan¬ 
ning on this coast. The industrial 
potential of British Columbia in terms 
o! munitions production is again under 
unofficial study; military leaders are 
urging the construction of another 
highway through the Fraser Canyon 
as an alternate link between coast and 
interior, and there is renewed con¬ 
sideration of Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway extension to Alaska as a 
means of funneling war and other 
supplies to the frontier. 

Apart from any direct military 
effect on this coast, the Korean busi¬ 
ness has set back a long way further 
the timetable for recovery of trans¬ 
pacific trade which had been con¬ 
templated with such enthusiasm as a 
postwar development. 

S O far as business relations are con¬ 
cerned, the Asiatic continent might 
as well be in some distant planet. 
There has been a trickle of commerce 
between Canada and Japan and a 
certain amount of freight moves on a 
sort of hit-or-miss basis between Brit¬ 
ish Columbia ports and Hong Kong, 
but to all intents and purposes China 
is a blind spot on the map, in a trade 
sense. No longer are sparkle-eyed 
exporters dreaming of the enormous 
turnover they could accomplish if 
every Chinese coolie had his standard 
of living raised fractionally. It used 
to be one of the favorite tricks of 
after-dinner speakers along the Pacific 


coast to close with a peroration 
referring to the country’s boundless 
natural resources and the possibilities 
of billion-dollar trade with the Far 
East. The -orators still refer to the 
resources, but the Far East as a theme 
for eloquence no longer functions. 
And the Korean imbroglio will prob¬ 
ably apply a blackout to the hopes of 
a happy restoration of trade between 
Canada and the Orient for a long, 
long time. 

British Columbians have been forced 
rather reluctantly to concede in recent 
months that their trading circle has 
been sharply restricted and that, on 
a practical basis, it does not extend 
much beyond the frontiers of this 
continent. Before the war, British 
Columbia sold large quantities of 
lumber to countries such as Egypt 
and France, and of course the United 
Kingdom was the biggest customer of 
all. We also sold canned salmon, 
apples and metals and other products 
of west coast industries on every con¬ 
tinent. But not so today. Currency 
restrictions or, as in the case of Asia, 
political difficulties, have eliminated a 
vast region of potential sales territory. 

T HIS situation has been made much 
easier to bear painlessly by the 
fact that the economy of this continent 
continues at such a high level. 
Domestic and United States demand 
for the products of British Columbia 
has been so insatiable that no one has 
had serious cause for anxiety. This is 
the month when thousands of vessels 
engage in the salmon fishery off the 
coast, and it is a reasonable guess that 
more than 75 per cent of the total 
catch will eventually find its place on 
the table of the Canadian consumer— 
a sharp contrast with conditions a few 
years ago when more than 90 per 
cent of the canned salmon pack was 
being marketed overseas. Most of the 
apples grown in B.C.’s sunny Okan¬ 
agan this year will be eaten in Canada, 
too, and sales abroad will be negli¬ 
gible unless there is an unexpected 
change in the exchange situation. In¬ 
stead of buying nearly a billion feet 
of B.C. lumber this year, as she did 
before the war, Britain will try to get 
along with a quarter of that amount, 
while the bulk of the sawmills’ out¬ 
put goes across the border into the 
United States to be paid for at the 
highest price in history. 

In other words, there has been an 
almost complete reversal in trading 
practices since the war and prewar 
years, but since there is no unsold 
surplus and top prices are being 
offered for everything produced, B.C. 
has slight cause for worry. The only 
unfavorable aspect is that under 
present conditions B.C. has most of 
her export eggs in one basket—the 
United States. There would be a 
greater sense of security if markets 
were more widespread and diversified 
because a sudden shift in the United 
States economy or a steep rise in some 
tariffs could make a severe dent in 
B.C.’s business. 

Since nothing along that line 
appears to be immediately in pros¬ 
pect, this province continues to gear 
its production to suit the American 
market. H. R. MacMillan, outstanding 
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industr aLst of western Canada, 
brought his bright new $20,000,000 
pulp mill into production this month 
and practically all its output will be 
sold south of the border. In an address 
to university graduates recently, Mr. 
MacMillan said Ottawa’s greatest 
economic contribution to the welfare 
of Canada would be to broaden the 
scope of opportunity for selling in the 
American market. A few years ago 
Mr. MacMillan held the view that 
Britain had proved the only depend¬ 
able customer and that the American 
market could not be relied on. Basic¬ 
ally, he may not have changed his 
opinion, but as a realist Mr. Mac¬ 
Millan seems to realize that in these 
days of shifting traditions Canada’s 
best market is the market nearest 
home. It may be added that Mr. Mac¬ 
Millan’s record for foreseeing eco¬ 
nomic trends is impressively high. 

Many strange things are happening 
in trade these years. In addition to 
arbitrary currency adjustments and 
political developments, nature is an 
important influence, too. For instance, 
who would have guessed a few 
months ago that British Columbia 
canneries would be packing thousands 
of tons of fruit brought in from the 
United States? Yet that is precisely 
what wjll be done this summer by 
Okanagan packinghouses because of 
the reduced crops in B.C. The reason 
for the shortage, of course, was the 
exceptionally long and severe winter. 

Based on last year’s prices, B.C.’s 
crop loss is estimated at more than 
$8,400,000, and A. K. Lloyd, presi- 


this tall ? 


The world's finest tractor 

brings a new high standard 
of tractor performance 


MAKE THESE FIELD-PROVEN 
SHOT SHELLS YOUR AID TO 
BETTER SHOOTING 


Make sure of a better 
season—for sport and food 
—by usingC-I-L Ammuni¬ 
tion. There’s a load for 
every bird... hard-hitting, 
long range "Imperial” 
and "Maxum” for high¬ 
flying ducks and geese . . . 
the reliable favourite 
"Canuck”, for upland 
game birds. Next time 
you’re in town, pick up a 
supply from your general 
store, hardware or sport¬ 
ing goods dealer. 


David Brown Tractors are now sold throughout Western Canada—backed by com¬ 
plete parts and service facilities. With almost a hundred years of engineering 
experience David Brown were the first manufacturers of integrally fitted implements 
for operation by tractor, a system since adopted by other leading manufacturers. 
The David Brown Tractor brings a new high standard of performance together with 
many advanced features. It has 100% flexibility for any farm operation within the 
capacity of a 3-plow tractor—and gives 3-plow capacity at an average fuel con¬ 
sumption of one gallon per hour. 

•HANDLES PULL-TYPE OR MOUNTED IMPLEMENTS 
WITH EQUAL ECONOMY AND FLEXIBILITY 

David Brown is the first tractor really designed to operate with equal efficiency 
both pull-type and hydraulic equipment. You can use it on either type of equip¬ 
ment with equal ease of attachment, fuel economy and good results. 

•holds to set depth regardless of soil 

You set your depth—the power control and strength of the David Brown Tractor 
will hold that depth regardless of soil changes or irregular contours. Complete 
vertical and lateral adjustment. 

•3-PLOW CAPACITY ON ONE GALLON PER HOUR 

High efficiency valve-in-head gasoline motor—six forward and two reverse speeds 
with all-range governor — give balanced power under any load — AND FUEL 
ECONOMY — average consumption of one gallon per hour. Also available with 
Diesel engine. 

•SAFETY CLUTCH RELEASE - OTHER ADVANCED FEATURES 

Salety clutch release on overload is an advance David Brown feature. Automatic 
pitch control for instant penetration—2 speed pulley and power take-off, are other 
advanced features. 

See the David Brown Tractor in operation—get detailed information about it. Get 
in touch with your nearest distributor whose name is given below. 




IMPERIAL 


dent and general manager of B.C. 
Tree Fruits Ltd., regards this as a 
conservative figure. It certainly does 
not take into consideration the prob¬ 
able loss in income to orchardists dur 
ing the next few years as a result of 
the destruction of thousands of their 
trees, 

There was an estimated loss of 95 
per cent in peaches; 90 per cent in 
cherries, 90 per cent in apricots, 60 
per cent in prunes, and so on. For¬ 
tunately, apples—the big money crop 
—lost only 20 per cent, but even that 
is not to be lightly considered. Indi¬ 
vidual losses by some growers have 
been little less than tragic. One or- 
chardist near Oliver claims that 1,200 
of his 2,000 trees were either 
destroyed or damaged. 

Evidently eager to offset the 
farmers’ difficulties of last winter, 
nature is being kind to them this 
summer, with spells of fine growing 
weather. This is the season when the 
country looks at its best, whether it 
be in the Peace River grain fields, the 
dairy country of the Fraser Valley, or 
the strawberry lands of southern Van¬ 
couver Island. Travellihg through 
these areas, it is hard to imagine that 
they were roughly dealt with only a 
few months ago. The Fraser Valley 
has one source of satisfaction this 
summer; the river, after some early- 
season feinting, decided to settle down 
and cause no turmoil. The flood dan¬ 
ger is over. 


SPECIAL LONG RANGE 


MAXUM 

/long range 

CANUCK 


^STANDARD AND 
„ HEAVYjLOADS 


THE WORLD’S FINEST TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS 

Manufactured in their entirety in volume by David Brown Tractors Limited, Meltham, 

Huddersfield, England. 


“Always 

Dependable 


Confacf your nearest distributor lor information — 


Ammunition Division • Montreal 


688 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


I. J. HAUG A SONS 


Eighth and Osier, Regina 


SAVE YOUR HAIR! ; 

If you fear approaching baldness, write quick for g 
daring no-risk trial offer of an Amazing New g 
Scientific Discovery called SUL-TEX 

KEATING RESEARCH ENTERPRISES 
825- 12th Avenue West Calgary. Alberta Z 


ROCK OIL CO. LTD 


11224—83rd St., Edmonton 


1931 West Georgia St., Vancouver 


16 8t. IVIary 8t., Toronto 


Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 
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9ftcGnuuc& NO. 125-SPV 

COMBINE 

Now Improved Six Ways 



1. New low grain tank ... so low that you can see into it easily from 
the seat. Reduced height makes storage easier and lowers the 
center of gravity for greater stability. Like all McCormick com¬ 
bines, the self-propelled No. 12 5-SPV is famed for clean thresh¬ 
ing, and will harvest all threshable crops. 

2. New unloading elevator. You don’t need to stop this 12-foot 
combine when the 50-bushel grain tank is full. Keep right on 
harvesting while the new auger elevator unloads the tank into a 
truck or wagon. It takes less than a minute! And the grain you 
unload gives a clean sample . . . the McCormick separator results 
in minimum dockage. 



4 3. New variable-speed cylinder drive. Adjust 
the cylinder to operate from 488 to 12 58 
r.p.m., depending on the crop and how 
tough the straw is. You’ll get cleaner 
threshing, whatever the conditions. You 
can change cylinder speeds in a few min¬ 
utes without removing or replacing a 
single part and without using any special 
tools. 


4. New wide-tread steering wheels. Opera- ^ 
tors praise the new, easier steering on 
both rough and smooth ground, and the 
sure response in turning corners. There’s 
no whipping, even when one wheel must 
ride a ridge. And speaking of wheels, 
there’s no back swath, no running over 
uncut grain, with this self-propelled 
combine. 


,5. New V-belt drives that replace former 
^1 chain drives are quiet, vibration-reducing, 
skillfully engineered—each sheave the 
correct size for its particular job. 


6. New one-piece, all-steel grain pan. Sturdy 
construction, for long life and trouble- 
free performance. See your nearby IH 
dealer for the full story about the Mc¬ 
Cormick 125-SPV combine. 


Two McCormick Pull-Type Combines 


No. 122. Cuts a 12-foot swath. Has 
its own 6-cylinder engine; can be 
pulled by a two-plow tractor. Con¬ 
trolled by hydraulic power from 
the tractor seat. Has all the Mc¬ 
Cormick features which mean 
clean threshing. 


No. 62. A 6-foot machine with all 
the clean-threshing features of the 
larger McCormick combines, op¬ 
erates from the power take-off of 
a two-plow tractor. May also be 
had with its own engine, for use 
with a smaller tractor. 


FREE BOOKLETS } 

Here’s help 
in deciding 
which McCor¬ 
mick combine 
will suit you 
best . . . free 
booklets tell¬ 
ing all about 
each of the 
three. Mail the 
coupon today 
Your IH Dealer for any or all 
is the man to see three book¬ 
lets. 



—-— —- 1 

. International Harvester Company 
| of Canada, Limited, Dept. CG 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Please send, without cost or obligation, the booklets checked I 
below: 

□ McCormick 125-SPV Combine (12-foot self-propelled) I 

□ McCormick 122 Combine (12-foot pull-type) 

| D McCormick 62 Combine (6-foot pull-type) ] 

[ Name. I 

| Post Office. I 

Province... 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


News of Agriculture 



Seoul, capital of Southern Korea . note in Communist hands . 


Large Co-operative Sales 

HE turnover of co-operative or¬ 
ganizations in Canada climbed 
$200,000,000 over 1948 to reach a 
record figure of $1,000,000,000 in 
1949. During the same period mem¬ 
bership went up 60,668. 

A report from the Economics Divi¬ 
sion, Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, indicates that co-operative 
sales of farm products made up 
$783,300,000 out of the total. Sales 
of farm machinery, clothes, home 
furnishings, wool, coal, foods and 
other merchandise accounted for a 
further $191,800,000. Sales of fish 
and fish products totalled $14,000,000 
and sales of fishermen’s supplies, 
$2,700,000. 

During the 12 months ending July 
31, 1949, co-operatives marketed 32.9 
per cent of the main farm products 
which were sold commercially, 89.9 
per cent of the tobacco, 79.9 per cent 
of the wool, 55.1 per cent of the 
grains, 27.5 per cent of the fruits and 
vegetables, 26.8 per cent of the maple 
products, 25.5 per cent of the dairy 
products, 18.4 per cent of the poultry 
and eggs and 12.1 per cent of the 
honey. 


Farm Government Costs 

HE U.S. Government employs 
1,961,029 persons of whom 
70,986 are employed in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Employ¬ 
ment by agencies within the depart¬ 
ment was as follows on January 1, 
1950: Agricultural research adminis¬ 
tration, 16,082; Soil Conservation 
Service, 14,028; Production and Mar¬ 
keting Administration, 12,560; Farm¬ 
ers’ Home Administration, 11,400; 
Forest Service, 10,275; Field Services, 
3,477; Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration, 1,163; Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration, 968; Federal Crop Insurance, 
863; Commodity Exchange Authority, 
100; Secretary’s Office, 70. 

Appointments and 
Retirements 

HE appointment of Dr. E. S. 
Hopkins as Acting Director, Ex¬ 
perimental Farms Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, has been 
announced. It is the intention of the 
Civil Service Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture that Dr. 
Hopkins will become director on 
completion of Dr. Archibald’s term of 
service. Dr. Archibald reached retire¬ 
ment age in May, but his term of 


office was extended for one year to 
permit him to represent the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at certain scien¬ 
tific meetings in England and Europe. 

During his 30 years with the 
Experimental Farm Service, Dr. Hop¬ 
kins has gained a close insight into 
the many problems and needs of 
Canadian agriculture, and a personal 
knowledge of the vast chain of farms 
and stations that it will be his duty to 
direct. He joined the Service in 1920 
as Dominion Field Husbandman. In 
1938 he was appointed Associate 
Director. 

The appointment of Luke W. Pear¬ 
sall is also announced as Director, 
Marketing Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. He will succeed 
A. M. Shaw who is relinquishing this 
position in order to devote his whole 
time to his duties as chairman of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Board. 

Mr. Pearsall joined the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in 1922. 
From 1939 to 1947 he was secretary- 
manager of the Meat Board, and 
presently is chairman of this Board. 
He has a wide knowledge of Cana 
dian agriculture and practical experi¬ 
ence in the marketing of agricultural 
products that will serve him well in 
his new position. 

It is also reported that George W. 
Muir, Dominion Husbandman, Cen¬ 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, has 
retired on superannuation after 36 
years of service to Canadian agricul¬ 
ture. He joined the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1914. In 1933 he was 
appointed Dominion Animal Husband¬ 
man, a position that entailed over-all 
direction of the experimental and 
research work in animal husbandry at 
the Central Experimental Farm and 
supervision of similar work on the 
branch farms and stations across 
Canada. 

From the field of international 
appointments it is reported that Dr. 
G. S. H. Barton, special assistant to 
Minister of Agriculture J. G. Gardiner 
and one of the foremost authorities on 
scientific agriculture, has been named 
chairman of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

Meat Contract Discussed 

ENEWAL of the meat contract 
between Argentina and Great 
Britain has been the subject of pre¬ 
liminary discussions. In the last con¬ 
tract year Argentina undertook to 
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supply 300,000 long tons of meat at 
an average price of £97.536 per ton. 
It is expected that by the end of the 
contract period shipments will total 
nearly 400,000 tons. 

Informed opinion agrees that Argen¬ 
tina is not likely to be able to ship 
much meat in excess of 250,000 tons 
during the next contract year. It is 
reported that Argentina is asking 
£140.379 per long ton which would 
be a very substantial increase over the 
price of £97.536 in the current con¬ 
tract. Britain is not prepared to pay 
an increased price. A decision awaits 
the conclusion of credit negotiations 
between the Argentine and the United 
States. 


Dairy Production 

N the United States the production 
of milk has been on the gradual 
up trend since early in 1949. It is 
expected that it may set a new record 
in 1950, since, during the first four 
months of this year, the annual rate 
of production has been 123 billion 
pounds. The prewar average was 
103.6 billion pounds. 

In Canada for the first five months 
of 1950, creamery butter production 
was 96 per cent of 1949, cheddar 
cheese 92 per cent, ice cream 92 per 
cent, all milk by-products such as 
condensed and evaporated milk 94 
per cent. The percentage figure for all 
dairy products was 91 per cent. 




Get It At A Glance 

News briefs around the world 


B Y the end of last year 76 com¬ 
munity pastures had been estab¬ 
lished by the P.F.R.A., involving a 
total of 1,437,320 acres of sub-marg¬ 
inal land. Between 1935 and 1948 the 
number of acres required for each 
head of livestock had been reduced 

from 58.7 acres to 20.5 acres. 

* * * 

T HE Ministry of Food in Britain 
lost some £11 million on its potato 
trading in the fiscal year 1948-49. The 
policy of the government is to not 
allow retail prices for food to rise, 
and to subsidize producers to com¬ 
pensate them for increased costs. 

* * * 

T HE fact that there are more stal¬ 
lions being enrolled and more 
breeders are applying for inspections 
under the horse breeder’s act than 
did last year, indicates some resur¬ 
gence of interest in horse breeding in 
Saskatchewan. Under the act it is il¬ 
legal to offer any horse for public 
service in the province unless it has 
been inspected and approved by the 
stallion board and enrolled by the 

Department of Agriculture. 

★ * ★ 

F EW farmers perhaps realize the 
size and extent of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm Service which in 
1948 consisted of the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm in Ottawa, 28 other 
Experimental Farms and Stations, 14 
Experimental Substations, and over 
200 smaller Substations and Illustra¬ 
tion Stations. 

* * * 

A GIFT carload of purebred York¬ 
shires consisting of 91 gilts and 
five young boars were recently donated 
to flood victims who had been rearing 
good-quality pigs in the Red River 
Valley. Eighty-seven of the pigs were 
donated by 87 separate breeders in 
Prince Edward Island, the additional 
nine required to complete the load 

being donated by Canada Packers. 

* * * 

B Y 1950 to 1951, western Europe 
hopes to reach the prewar level 
of grain production, but milk and meat 
production will only be about 90 per 
cent of prewar totals. This leaves out 
of account increases in population and 

improved nutrition. 

★ * * 

U NDER the 1950 forage crop pro¬ 
gram of the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture 908, farmers 
have bought seed to the value of 
$40,000, to seed more than 10,000 
acres. Purchases have included ap¬ 
proximately 60,000 pounds of brome 
grass, 12,000 pounds of crested wheat 
grass and 20,000 pounds of alfalfa 
seed. 


W ANT to adopt a duck for five 
shillings? This is what Britishers 
are urged to do by the International 
Wild Fowl Inquiry Committee, in¬ 
terested in maintaining numbers of 
wild ducks and geese. Anyone adopt¬ 
ing a duck is told its species, sex, the 
number of rings put on it and the 
date, together with any news regard¬ 
ing its location in other countries. One 
adopted last year by a daily news¬ 
paper turned up in eastern Russia. 

* * * 

M ORE than 100 delegates and 
visitors representing various farm 
organizations attended t h e 10th 
annual conference of the National 
Farm Radio Forum recently held in 
Brandon, Manitoba. One of the major 
issues dealt with involved broadcast 
topics for the coming year. It was 
agreed that next year’s program will 
deal with marketing problems, health 

and social security, education, farm 

management, international problems 
and other issues of importance to rural 
Canadians. 

* * * 

T HE 1950 Royal Agricultural Win¬ 
ter Fair will be held during the 

period November 14-22. 

* * * 

T HE Bank of Montreal recently 
pointed out that after eliminating 
price changes as far as possible, Can¬ 
ada’s gross national production in 
1949 Was about 80 per cent higher 
than in 1939; and that even after 
allowing for changes in population as 
well as in prices, there has been about 
50 per cent increase in per capita 
consumption of goods and services 

during the ten-year period. 

* * * 

I N 1948-49 we used in Canada an 
estimated 144,500,000 bushels of 
wheat. We ate 45,000,000 bushels, 
fed 62,000,000 bushels to animals, 
including some waste, and used 

37,000,000 bushels for seed. 

* * * 

A LBERTA recently enacted a 
scheme for assisting local self- 
liquidating projects. It is reported that 
at least 20 municipalities in the prov¬ 
ince are interested in developments 
based on the act. Under its provisions, 
money may be borrowed from the 
province at two per cent interest from 
a fund of $5 million, which is avail¬ 
able to all municipalities, including 

villages, towns, cities and rural areas. 

* * * 

F ARMERS of Mapanuska Valley in 
Alaska, through their co-operative 
association, recently purchased 42 
cows, and flew them in 1,500 miles 
by air to join the 350 milk cows 
already in the valley. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 
THE NEW HORNET DJ 
POWER CHAIN SAW 



It was GOOD before, now it's even BETTER. See one, 
try one, we're sure you'll agree that the NEW" 
HORNET MODEL DJ is the BEST chain saw value on 
the market. 

NOTE THESE NEW IMPROVED FEATURES: 

CONTROL HANDLE—with well located clutch and throttle control. 
Positive lock and quick release on clutch lever • REINFORCED 
BLOWER HOUSING—incorporating an improved rewind mech¬ 
anism. Lefthand rewind leaves right hand free to operate • 
SPARK PLUG GUARD—prevents plug breakage and shut down 
time • CARBURETOR GUARD—prevents damage to Hi-speed 
needle valve • CHAIN TENSION—easily adjusted chain tension 
device provides constant chain tension • NEW SPROCKET AND 
CHAIN—for more positive drive and more efficient cutting. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


MALL TOOL LTD. 

The Queensway, Toronto 14, Ontario 

Branch Offices in 
MONTREAL - GUELPH 
WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


Note—M ail to MALL TOOL LTD. 
DEPT. 6, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 

Please send me information on Hornet 
Power Chain Saws. 

Name__ 

Address__ 

City_Prov_ 



An expensive combine can only 
pay off when it's on the job. 

Needless delay in starting can often 
mean the loss of a crop. The very 
little that an Exide Battery costs in 
proportion to your investment in 
your combine can prove to be low cost 
crop insurance to you. For with an 
Exide Battery in your combine, you 
can depend on quick starts plus ample 
power when you need it. 

Put an Exide Battery in your car, 
truck and tractor too! 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 














GEHL 


SINCE 1859 


• The Gehl Forage Harvester is a natural for 
corn . . . makes better silage in less time with 
fewer men ... no air pockets ... no spoilage. 
Gehl clean, uniform cutting makes the differ¬ 
ence. Ask a Gehl owner ... he knows. 

GEHL LEADS.. . Sells more forage 
,|L*sissi harvesters than any other specialized 
manufacturer. It’s a 3-way harvester. 
One basic unit takes (1) row-crop at¬ 
tachment for corn, cane, etc.; (2) hay pickup 
for windrowed hay or combined straw; (3) 
mower bar . . . cuts, chops and loads standing 
hay crops for grass silage or dehydration. 
Powered 2 ways —own motor, or power take-off. 
A COMPLETE JOB FROM FIELD TO STORAGE 

Gehl Blower elevates to highest silo or mow. Accessory power take-off from blower, 
or separate electric drive, operates Gehl Self-Unloading Wagon, and others. 

Mail Post Card for FREE Wagon Box Plans using Gehl Parts Kit, colorful booklet 
and name of dealer. 

Write to GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., Dept. MH-644, West Bend, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 

or your Canadian distributor: Atlantic Equipment Co., Dept. G-644, Truro, Nova 
Scotia; Barker Equipment Co., Dept. G-644, Fredericton, New Brunswick: Forano 
Limited, Dept. G-644, Plessisville, Quebec; United Cooperative of Ontario, Dept 
G-644, Toronto, Ontario; Industrial & Farm Equip. Co., Dept. G-644, Regina, Sask.; 
A. S. Horwitz & Son, Dept. G-644, Calgary, Alta.; Westminster Farm Equip. Ltd., 
Dept. G-644, 914 Hall Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


jWith own 
motor and 
row crop 
attachment 


Absence of horns leads to more peaceful feeding and increased gains, 


litter, length of time to maturity, or 
maturity index, and the method of 
payment for the test pigs. 

Litter size is no longer scored, 
although no litter of less than eight 
pigs, or any litter with defects or dis¬ 
qualifications will be accepted for 
advanced registry tests. 

The maturity index is no longer 
reported, but reports now give the fol¬ 
lowing information; (a) age of pigs in 
days, from date of birth to shipping 
for slaughter, the figure being adjusted 
to a standard cold-carcass weight of 
150 pounds, so that records can be 
compared on the same basis; (b) age 
of pigs when placed on test at a group 
weight of 200 pounds (applied only 
to station-fed groups). 

No change was made in the carcass 
standards or the carcass score. Sows 
which scored 75 points or more will 
be graded, “Qualified for Advanced 
Registry;” sows scoring from 60 to 74 
points are reported as “Record of Per¬ 
formance” sows. A sow completing a 
test with only three carcasses, becomes 
eligible only for R.O.P. and then only 
if she meets the minimum require¬ 
ments for that class. Such sows, how¬ 
ever, will be permitted an additional 
test, if required. 

Breeders who desire Advanced 
Registry tests are required to forward 
four test pigs to the test station, 
weighing 140 to 180 pounds as a 
group, and not, as previously, at a 
standard age of 50 to 65 days. Pigs 
tested will be paid for on the basis of 
the average price of Grade A car¬ 
casses for a three-month period. All 
quality premiums received by the 
Advanced Registry Board will be paid 
to the breeder when the report on the 
test is issued. The board also pays 
express charges from the breeder’s 
nearest railway station to the test sta¬ 
tion, but returns the crates only on 
request and at the expense of the 
breeder. 


Meat Tastes Changing 

C ONSUMER preferences for meat 
are changing. These changes are 
already bringing about alterations in 
the system of meat grading in the 
United States, and will probably 
result in a somewhat similar change 
in Canada eventually. What these 
tastes may mean to the livestock in¬ 
dustry is now under study by the 
Federal Departments of Agriculture in 
both Canada and the United States. 

In the U.S. the three principal 
grades of beef are prime, choice and 
good. Prime makes up less than one 
per cent of dressed beef, choice about 
six per cent, and good about 50 per¬ 
cent. In Canada we have no compul¬ 
sory grading but two grades have 
been established, red brand and blue 
brand. The difference in the grades in 
both Canada and the United States is 
largely one of fat. The top grades, so 
called, showing more “marbling,” that 
is, layers of fat between the muscles. 

Because many more consumers in 
both Canada and the United States 
prefer less fat than that developed in 
the red brand beef of Canada, or the 
prime and choice beef of the United 
States, the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture now proposes to put prime and 
choice into one grade called prime, 
and to describe all the beef now fall¬ 
ing within the “good” classification as 
“choice,” since it really seems to be 
the choice of the majority of con¬ 
sumers. 

Below the present blue brand in 
Canada and the “good” beef of the 
United States is a grade called “com¬ 
mercial.” It is now proposed in the 
United States to call this grade 
“good,” and to include in it the 
younger and more tender beef of the 
grade now called commercial. The 
carcasses from older animals, particu¬ 
larly cow beef, would then constitute 
the new “commercial” classifications. 
The present U.S. commercial beef 
constitutes about 28 per cent of the 
supply; and the still lower grades, 
utility and cutter and canner grades, 
about 16 per cent. It is proposed to 
leave these unchanged. 


Power take¬ 
off and hay pickup 


Also available 
with mower bar 


making 
on box ' 


plans 

iloadin* 

Kit. 


"It was hard to imagine so much good, 
down-to-earth information could be packed 
into twenty pages . . . money-making advice on livestock feed¬ 
ing—livestock disease prevention—farm hints to save time and 
money—care of farm machinery—facts about flax-growing—and 
other valuable information!" 

This is the sort of booklet you will want to keep handy for ready 
reference. It's free—just for the asking. Simply fill out the 

coupon on the left . . • 

■ Do it today ! 

Alberta Linseed Oil Company LtcL, 

Medicine Hat, Alberta. ■ __ 

Gentlemen: 5 J 

Please send me your FREE booklet "HOW TO ■ f N 

INCREASE PROFITS ON THE FAKM." | N <Q\ 'V “ ^ 


Milk From Eives 

M ANY races in Europe and the 
East get their milk supply from 
ewes, and it has been suggested that 
Australia, with its numerous flocks, 
could also draw upon this source to 
supplement home consumption. The 
milking records of over 200 Romney 
ewes taken over a five-year period at 
t h e Massey Agricultural College 
(New Zealand), give weight to this 
suggestion, and they have brought to 
light some interesting facts concerning 
both the quality and the quantity of 
ewes’ milk. 

It is, for example, much richer than 
cows’ milk. The fat content varies 


A.R. For Swine 

J UST as we have Record of Per¬ 
formance tests for dairy cattle and 
poultry, so the Advanced Registry for 
swine was developed quite a few 
years ago to provide some measure of 
performance. The regulations under 
advanced registry have been altered 
from time to time, the last occasion 
being in June 1949, at which time 
changes were made in the regulations 
dealing with production, or size of 
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from two to 15 per cent, with a 
recorded average of six per cent. 
Solids other than fat amount to about 

11 per cent, including from five to 
5h per cent of protein. At the end of 
the lactation period the milk is even 
more concentrated. 

The milking period lasts about 12 
weeks, during which ewes with single 
lambs yield quantities varying from 

12 to 30 gallons. Ewes with twins give 
about 40 per cent more. A typical 
lactation curve showed that the milk 
volume increases slightly until about 
four weeks after lambing, and is then 
followed by a decrease in yield until 
the lamb is weaned. At the peak 
period the amount varies from 40 
ounces to 80 ounces per day, with an 
average of about 55 ounces. 

Feeding trials confirmed the already 
established fact that underfeeding of 
ewes both before and after lambing, 
affects their milk yields. The milk 
records of about 50 animals will be 
studied until they are six years old, 
.to get information about relative 
yields at different ages, persistency, 
and other points of interest to sheep 
men. Laboratory work on milk com¬ 
position is also being continued. 

The records have established that 
New Zealand’s breeding ewes yield 
annually a total of over 500 million 
gallons of milk considerably richer 
than that of the dairy cow. In other 
words, ewes yield milk solids equal 
to about half the amount obtained 
from all the dairy cows in the Do¬ 
minion.—A. L. Kidson, Australia. 


Animal Protein Factor 

M ANY times in the history of the 
human race, someone has recog¬ 
nized a truth long before anyone was 
able to explain it. Often a practice 
based on truth has become wide¬ 
spread before an explanation has been 
found by science. 

For at least as far back as the oldest 
among us can remember, it has been 
a sort of unwritten law in mixed farm¬ 
ing areas, that it is beneficial for pigs 
and chickens to follow the cattle. Pigs 
that were stunted, or did not do well, 
seemed to improve under this practice. 
It is not likely that many of us thought 
much about the beneficial effects, 
except that the pigs and chickens were 
likely to salvage undigested portions 
of feed used for the cattle. In mixed 
farming areas it was continued, not 
only because it was convenient, but 
because it had always been done. 

Only very recently have animal 
nutritionists discovered that cow 
manure contains some factor which is 
distinctly beneficial. Today the nutri¬ 
tionists talk about the “animal protein 
factor,” or APF, a term which was 
probably thought to be more suitable 
for use in classrooms and books than 
“cow-manure factor.” 

The value of a small amount of cow 
manure in hog rations, for example, 
is now known to be due to what is 
called the Vitamin B complex. There 
are a large number of vitamins in the 
B group, and the cow seems to be 
able to manufacture these in her 
paunch, which is, in effect, a 60-gallon 
fermentation vat. In this paunch, or 
vat, the reaction of microbes is able 
to break down the cellulose or woody 
material in forage crops, to a degree 
that is impossible in animals possess¬ 
ing only a single stomach, such as the 
pig. It has been known for quite a 
few years that animal proteins, such 
as fish meal, meat scraps and dried 


liver are very rich in important vita¬ 
mins, and therefore valuable supple¬ 
ments in livestock rations. It has been 
found that they are rich in exactly the 
same factors as are found in cow 
manure. 

The scientists found that they could 
make some of these growth factors 
in the laboratory, by using bacteria 
or molds. They could not make them 
from yeast cells. They also found that 
these growth factors, which were the 
result of fermentation, were important 
for improving hatchabilitv of eggs and 
for decreasing the high death rate 
among baby chicks. This, in turn, 
explains why researchers in Ohio have 
found that fermented droppings in 
built-up floor litter have benefited 
hatchability and the growth factor for 
chickens in some unknown way. 

Quite recently a B vitamin has been 
isolated and designated as vitamin 12. 
It was secured from litter and sources 
associated with microbes. This new 
vitamin has also been 'shown to be 
one of the primary constituents of the 
animal protein or cow-manure factor. 
Furthermore, it is of importance not 
only to farm animals, but to human 
beings in connection with treatment 
of pernicious anemia. The fact that it 
is associated with cobalt helps to 
explain the importance of cobalt in 
the soil for healthful animal nutrition. 
Similarly, it explains why animals 
pasturing on soils deficient in cobalt 
develop a form of anemia. 

And so it goes. The investigations 
of scientists lead them into many 
strange and apparently unrelated 
by-paths. From a study of the time- 
honored practice of allowing the pigs 
to follow the cows, we wind up with 
an explanation of pernicious anemia in 
human beings. 

Selecting Breeding Lambs 

S INCE the best time to actually 
select ewe lambs for breeding 
purposes is just prior to fall shipping, 
it is not too early now to keep this in 
mind. A careful program of selection 
will pay off much better than hap¬ 
hazard selection. Consequently, atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of quality 
and quantity of wool and desirable 
type are the bases of future returns. 

While final selection is a matter of 
one single operation, in which the 
lambs are handled, preferably in a 
panel chute, say, four feet wide and 
50 to 60 feet long where large num¬ 
bers are involved, careful observation 
during the summer, particularly in 
small flocks, will make wise selection 
easier when the time comes. 

The general appearance of a lamb 
is the first step. Off-types, under-sized 
lambs and those lacking mutton con¬ 
formation, are the first to be struck 
off the list. Next, according to the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station, is 
an estimate of wool production. This 
means handling the fleece by grasping 
it at two or three places along the 
side and back, and judging of wool 
production by the estimate of the 
quantity held in the hand. Length of 
staple is a matter of observation, after 
parting the fleece, preferably over the 
rump, and observing the actual length. 
Density and length of wool are 
important. Lambs considered below 
average should be marked for discard. 
Wrinkling or heavy face cover is also 
undesirable and may actually be dis¬ 
advantageous under range manage¬ 
ment. 



because 


• Economical to Operate 

• Produce Steady, Flicker-Free Power 

• Fully Tested and Run-in 

• Backed by 120 Years of Experience 


A Fairbanks-Morse Electric 
Generating Plant will give you 
power for lighting your 
house or barn, for pumping 
water, running milking ma¬ 
chines, wash machines, refrig¬ 
erators and other equipment or 
appliances. You’ll appreciate 
these advantages, that are avail¬ 
able at the flick of a switch. 
F-M plants are available from 
400 to 35,000 watts; in A.C., 
D.C., ora combination of both. 
Replacement parts are always 
obtainable. Your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer can give you full 
information. Consult him or 
write your nearest F-M branch. 



F-M Model 3 CK-lR. 3000 watt A.C• 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name to remember for dependable equipment 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 

Halifax • Saint John • Quebec • Montreal • Ottawa • Toronto • Windsor • FortWilliaml 
Winnipeg • Regina • Saskatoon • Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver • Victoria] 



JOHN BULL MALT EXTRACT 

WITH HOPS 

THAT 

High Quality 
Genuine 
English Malt 

is again obtainable. 

It s away better! A trial will convince. Made from 
BEST Canadian Malting Barley and Kpnt Hops. 
Ask for JOHN BULL from your store. If not 
available, mail 

$1.40 for 2 */2 -1 b. can, postpaid. 

CANADIAN DEPOT—JOHN BULL CO. 

129 McDermot Avenue - Winnipeg, Man. 
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QUICK-FIX 

CANVAS MENDER 




THE ORIGINAL, PRE-WAR 
QUALITY! Mends without sewing! 
Mends permanently! Binder Can¬ 
vas! Tents, Awnings! Overalls, 
Rubber boots! Etc. 

GUARANTEE! 35C *nd $1.00 
i tubes, postpaid. Get it at your dealer 


\ or direct from 
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Building Ideas 



FOR THE 


Farm 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Asbestos has often been called the “magic” 
mineral and that is particularly true when 
it has been processed into fire, weather 
and wear-defying building materials. As¬ 
bestos building materials are well suited 
to farm buildings, not only because they 
guard against fire but also because they 
provide long service with little or no main¬ 
tenance. They are really the most econom¬ 
ical materials you can use in the long run. 
Johns-Manville, owners and operators of 
the world’s largest asbestos mines, manu¬ 
facture a wide range of asbestos building 
materials that are unexcelled for new 
building and remodelling! 


FIELD 



Haying in Evangeline county , Paradise , Nova Scotia. 


duction are traceable to differences in 
crown development, density of foli¬ 
age, and the height and vigor of the 
plant. Ferax, for example, has a tend¬ 
ency to set more seed than Grimm, 
but has fewer leaves and thinner 
foliage than most other new varieties. 
Rhizoma at Brandon develops a dense 
crown, but this variety is not as dis¬ 
tinctly superior as its reputed creeping 
root habit might promise. Indeed, this 
habit has not been particularly evi¬ 
dent at Brandon. Ranger, Canauto, 
Viking and Buffalo are not sufficiently 
better than Grimm in yield, for hay, 
to be recommended as superior. 

For seed production, Ferax has 
averaged higher yields, followed in 
order by Canauto, Ranger, Ladak, 
Rhizoma, Buffalo and Grimm. At the 
present time, therefore, Brandon 
recommends only Ladak and, perhaps, 
Rhizoma, as substitutes for the pop¬ 
ular variety, Grimm. 



ECONOMICAL FIREPROOF SIDING 

Cedargrain Asbestos Siding Shingles save 
you money because they can’t burn, rot 
or wear out. They never require paint to 
preserve them — can be applied right over 
old sidewalls. Cedargrains are ideal for 
barns and excellent for the farm home. 

ROOF THAT WILL LAST 35 YEARS PLUS! 

In over 35 years not one Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingle has ever burned — not 
one has ever worn out. That’s why Johns- 
Manville says you can be sure of at least 
35 years of service if you choose Durabes- 
tos Shingles for your roofs. Made of as¬ 
bestos and cement, Durabestos shingles 
guard your buildings from the danger of 
roof communicated fires. They are avail¬ 
able in a choice of colours. 

BUILDING BOARD 

WITH MANY USES 

Flexboard, an asbestos- 
cement building sheet 
manufactured by Johns- 
Manville is one of the most 
useful materials to have 
around the farm. It is com¬ 
pletely fireproof, rodent- 
proof and rot - proof. It’s 
easy to nail . . . easy to saw 
. . . tough and strong. It has hundreds of 
uses both indoors and outside. 

FIRE-DEFYING ROLL ROOFING 

One of the most economical forms of fire- 
resistant roofing is Johns-Manville Asbes¬ 
tos Roll Roofing. It is made on a heavy 
felt base of mineral asbestos fibres. It re¬ 
sists fire and rot . . . gives many extra 
years of service. 

FREE FOLDERS —Informative booklets des¬ 
cribing the asbestos building materials 
listed above are available from your Johns- 
Manville dealer or direct from Canadian 
Johns-Manville, Dept. 163, 199 Bay St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Soil Is Like A Banker 

University of Winsconsin soil spe¬ 
cialist recently likened the soil to 
a dependable banker. The food 
materials already in the soils, or added 
to it in the form of organic material, 
fertilizers, or farmyard manure, are 
kept safe in most soils against leach¬ 
ing and loss. The withdrawals of 
plant food by the roots of plants, are 
like cheques written against bank 
deposits. 

This special service of keeping plant 
nutrients safe in the soil is performed, 
according to Emil Truog, by what he 
calls the miracle mineral, the alumi¬ 
nosilicates. Particles of this mineral 
are so fine that 10,000 of them laid 
side by side would not cover more 
than one-twenty-fifth of an inch. 
These particles cling to the larger soil 
particles and also to the plant nutri¬ 
ents which are added as fertilizer. 
“Plants roots,” we are told, “can only 
get the nutrients from the miracle 
mineral, and they must do it by 
exchanging a less desirable material.” 

The plant roots which pick up these 
food materials or nutrients are also 
very tiny and very numerous. It is 
said that a four-week-old rye plant 
will have about 6,000 square feet of 
root surface. It is these tiny rootlets 
coming into contact with the tiny 
particles of the miracle mineral which 
make the trades and transactions 
necessary to enable the plant to live 
and thrive. 

Truog also explains that if a farmer 
makes a small deposit in the form of a 
light application of nutrients, the soil 
will store it in a form which the plant 
can use easily. It is like a deposit to 
a checking account. On the other 
hand, if a large deposit is made, some 
of it will be put into more permanent 
storage, as in the case of an invest¬ 
ment in bonds and real estate. As the 
supply of readily available plant food 
in the checking account gets smaller, 
the miracle mineral will transfer some 
from the long-time investment to the 
checking account. Like any other good 
banker, the soil requires a deposit 
before cheques can be written against 
it. 

Tillage for Conservation 
rrtHE predominant reason for cul- 
A tivating the soil over very large 
areas of western Canada is to conserve 
moisture. In trying to achieve this ob¬ 
jective, a further objective of soil 
conservation is often overlooked. This 
means tillage in such a way as to 


prevent erosion and to prevent the 
fine pulverization of the soil. 

This multiple objective, then, means 
the correct use and the proper choice 
of tillage implements. It means cut¬ 
ting down speed to four miles per hour 
or less. It means maintaining a trash 
cover on the field as long as possible. 

In this respect C. A. Cheshire, ex¬ 
tension agricultural engineer in the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
calls attention to the fact that the one¬ 
way can be used on a stubble field so 
as to leave about one-third of the 
original stubble anchored to the sur¬ 
face. Compared with the one-way, the 
disker will leave nearly one-half of the 
trash on the surface, and the heavy- 
duty cultivator, about two-thirds. Best 
of all are the blades and sweep-type 
cultivators, which may leave as much 
as four-fifths after the first stroke. 

After the second or third stroke, 
the one-way or the disker will reduce 
the ground protection to about one- 
eighth of the original stubble and 
weed cover, whereas third strokes 
with the heavy-duty cultivators and 
the blades will leave some 40 to 70 
per cent of the original trash still on 
the surface. 


Alfalfa Varieties 

HE plant breeders have made con¬ 
siderable progress in the breeding 
of new varieties and strains of alfalfa, 
as they have done so successfully with 
other major crops. It is natural that 
among forage crops alfalfa should 
receive a good deal of attention be¬ 
cause of its recognized high quality 
nutritionally, for hay and pasture, and 
also because of the demand for 
northern-grown alfalfa. 

During the last 10 years about 15 
new varieties and selected strains have 
been tested at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Brandon. These have 
■all been compared with Grimm, which 
has been recognized as a standard 
alfalfa variety since alfalfa was first 
grown on the prairies. What the plant 
breeders have been after is a variety 
which would be at least equal to 
Grimm for hay and, in addition, seed 
more consistently, while at the same 
time retaining vigor and yield. 

According to the Brandon results, 
Ladak is recognized among the new 
varieties as definitely superior for hay, 
followed by Rhizoma, Ranger. Can¬ 
auto, Viking, Buffalo, Grimm and 
Ferax in the order named. All these 
varieties are satisfactory for hardiness 
at Brandon. Differences in hay pro- 


Wheat Farmer and Science 

PAST president of the Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association, F. W. 
Townley-Smith, offers some interest¬ 
ing comments on the dependence of 
the wheat growers of western Canada 
on the work of the plant scientists. 
Probably a great many farmers appre¬ 
ciate the work that science has done 
for them indirectly, but in all likeli¬ 
hood comparatively few have really 
attempted to determine how much 
they owe to science. Mr. Townley- 
Smith speaks from long farming 
experience in northwestern Saskatche¬ 
wan, and this is what he says in part: 

“I suppose there are . . . (independ¬ 
ent) farmers but I still think that if the 
farmer is wise, if he expects to be 
prosperous, he will soft-pedal this 
rugged individualism business and 
keep his eyes and ears open for the 
work being done by the scientists. For 
I believe there is no man who is more 
dependent upon the scientist than the 
farmer . . . When I started to farm 
in 1903 in northern Saskatchewan 
(N.W.T. in those days), the only 
wheat we knew was Red Fife and the 
season was too short to grow it. 
Eventually we went broke trying to 
grow it. Then, the scientists went to 
work and produced Prelude, Reward, 
Early Red Fife, Marquis, Garnet, all 
of them much earlier than the old 
Red Fife and all good bread wheats. 
So we were back in the wheat busi¬ 
ness. Then we ran into a plant disease 
known as black stem rust of wheat, 
and once again we went broke, as the 
losses in western Canada ran into a 
good many millions of dollars. Again 
the plant-breeding scientists went to 
work and produced wheats that 
were rust-resistant, Thatcher, Apex, 
Renown and also Early, so once again 
we were in the wheat business. 

“In the meantime these scientific 
gentlemen had made a few other 
improvements in the wheat plants. 
The straw is now stronger, so that the 
crop will not fall over or lodge. The 
grain sticks tighter in the chaff, so 
that it no longer shells out or shatters 
and can be left standing in the field 
until the combine can harvest it. More 
bushels per acre or better yields are 
now grown than in the days of yore, 
and the latest accomplishment is a 
wheat known as Rescue, which resists 
the attack of an insect pest known as 
the wheat-stem sawfly, and which has 
been the means of saving hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of wheat in the 
prairie provinces. Now, what price 
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rugged individualism? If the wheat 
farmer had not had the assistance of 
the scientist, where would he be 
now?” 


Serious Potato Disease 

I N recent years bacterial ring rot 
which is sometimes called bacterial 
wilt has been recognized as a very 
important and serious disease of 
potatoes in the prairie provinces, 
particularly in Manitoba and Alberta. 
It causes very serious losses to growers 
as a result of the rotting of tubers in 
the field, and in storage. The Domin¬ 
ion seed certification service now 
allows no ring rot in potato fields 
passed for certification. Even one hill 
or one tuber infected with ring rot in 
a whole field of potatoes will dis¬ 
qualify that field for certified seed. 

From this it will be seen that the 
eradication or control of this disease 
is most important. It is spread by the 
fact that the organisms are present in 
infected tubers harvested from 
diseased plants. Infection may be very 
mild so that detection is difficult. Even 
lightly infected tubers, however’ may 
contain countless bacteria which in 
turn may contaminate cutting knives, 
potato bags, storage facilities and 
various pieces of farm equipment used 
in producing the crop. So far, in Mani¬ 
toba at least, there is no evidence to 
date that the ring rot bacteria will live 
over winter in the soil. 

Infected plants may show no symp¬ 
toms until later in the growing season, 
then individual stems may wilt, leaves 
may roll, turn yellow, become brown, 
and eventually die. Some plants may 
become infected without any symp¬ 
toms appearing. Any plants that look 
suspicious should be sent to the near¬ 
est identification center, which may 
be your agricultural representative, 
provincial university, Dominion ex¬ 
perimental station, or a laboratory of 
plant pathology. 

When an infected tuber is cut open, 
the cross section shows a ring of dis¬ 
coloration some little distance under 
the surface. It is easy to carry from 
year to year in the seed stock, or 
tubers. 

On farms where the disease is al¬ 
ready present, the entire crop should 
be disposed of for table stock pur¬ 
poses, the premises and equipment 
thoroughly disinfected, and sufficient 
new certified seed potatoes secured to 
plant the next crop. Buying table 
stock potatoes for seed is dangerous. 


POWERS THRIFTY P.T.O. HARVEST 


./or F. H. Packham, Pincher Creek, Alberta 


^ This example could be the most economical harvest in the Prairie 
Provinces! Here’s a one-engine, one-man combining job — with the same 
tractor that keeps costs on the bottom on all the farm’s drawbar work. 

It’s the “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor owned by F. H. Packham, 
Pincher Creek, Alberta —pulling his 8-foot combine, and threshing the 
grain through power take-off! 

In 1949, for instance, the outfit averaged harvesting about 1000 bushels 
per day of Thatcher wheat yielding 40 bushels per acre. And the D2 han¬ 
dles this double-duty load for Mr. Packham on less than 1% Imperial 
gallons of non-premium fuel per hour. 

The D2 has powered Mr. Packham’s 600 cropped acres for 10 years. 
Its hour meter recently registered 7690 hours. It worked all this time on 
its original tracks. Original track pins and bushings were replaced in 
1950 . . . and the D2 is still serving dependably! 

Canadian users of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors command some remark¬ 
able profit advantages. The combination of all-soil, all-weather traction, 
teamed with the heavy-duty “Caterpillar”-built Diesel Engine, results in 
a big pulling power bonus. Plus savings that commonly average 60% to 
80% on fuel expense alone. 

See your “Caterpillar” Dealer for infor- r 
mation on the tractor size that fits your 
acreage and ambitions. Or use the coupon. 

| Gentlemen: I farm, 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. | Main cfops _ 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Please send me your booklet, “Built for the Farm. 


Name. 


Province. 


Pollen-Sterile Corn 

HE production of hybrid 


corn 

A seed has always been expensive 
because of the necessity of detasseling 
the seed-bearing plants in the process 
of controlling hybridization. Now 
two scientists, Dr. Donald F. Jones 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, and Dr. Paul C. 
Mangelsdorf, Professor of Botany at 
Harvard University, have discovered 
a method of producing pollen-sterile 
plants which will make detasseling 
unnecessary. Dr. Mangelsdork dis¬ 
covered a native variety of Texas corn 
which does not bear pollen. By cross¬ 
ing and back-crossing this pollenless 
variety for several generations, the 
scientists have been able to reproduce 
the sterile or pollenless character in 
inbred strains of corn. By using a 
sterile inbred as one of the parents, 
hybrids can be developed without 
pollen and will, therefore, require no 
expected and troublesome detasseling. 


TRADEMARK 


DIESEL ENGINES • TRACTORS * MOTOR GRADERS • EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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HARD WEAR COUNTS 



When you buy Work Boots, you 
expect them to stand plenty of 
punishment. Leckie’s can “take 
it.” They’re extra tough—un¬ 
equalled in comfort—expertly 
made from durable leathers. 

k Look for Leckie Work Boots 
at your shoe store. 


Black Elko 
6" Blucher 
Boot. 


QUALITY 
WORK BOOTS 



WELD THOSE BREAKDOWNS ON THE SPOT! 


All welders carry a one-year factory guarantee. Money back if not satisfied. 


UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS Winnipeg, Man. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
P2 200 Welder 

The famous model welder used all over the coun¬ 
try. Portable. Compact. Welds all metals. Cuts 
up to 2-Inch metals. Rated 200 amps, for con¬ 
tinuous duty—welding range 0-250 amps. Powered 
by gasoline engines, tractors, motors of 12 h.p. or 
more. Simple to operate. The P2 200 is a fine 
welder. One year factory guarantee. Complete as 
illustrated with 10 pounds assorted welding rods, 
mask, ground clamp, cable, holder and welding 

Pr'iced a, on,v .. $149.00 


k .,. ., i.n-“* ■ -»*• £ 

New Trindl A.C. Welders in 
110 or 220 Volt Models 

One of the best welders for farm use. Specially 
designed for use on rural or other limited power 
lines. Powerful. Portable. Welds all metals. Fully 
complete with all accessories as illustrated. 

75 Amp. 110 Volt A.C.$75.00 

125 Amp. in 110 or 120 Volt Models $99.00 
130 Amp. 220 Volt (not Illustrated) .. $179.00 
180 Amp. 220 Volt (not Illustrated) $199.00 



i n c I u (I i rig . ..... 

ARTWORK • PHOTOGRAPHY • PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
ELECTROTYPES. • STEREOTYPES • WAX ENGRAVINGS 
MATS • PARA-PLASTICS • NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


HORTICULTURE 



Strawberries and onion seed separated by a row of corn on a farm at Portage 

la Prairie. 


Raspberry Diseases 

IKE other fruit plants, raspberries 
are attacked by a number of 
diseases. Among the most destructive 
and fairly common diseases are 
mosaic, leaf curl, spur blight and 
crown gall. 

Mosaic is a virus disease which 
shows not only on the new growth 
but on the laterals of the fruiting 
canes. The leaves first become light 
green and later are mottled with yel¬ 
low. They also tend to pucker. If an 
occasional plant is noted, it should be 
dug out and thoroughly destroyed at 
once. This should include other near¬ 
by plants. If there are many plants 
affected in a small plantation, the 
whole lot should be destroyed and a 
new planting started some distance 
from the old one, making sure that 
the new stock is healthy. The variety, 
Chief, is not only widely planted be¬ 
cause of its hardiness, but because it 
shows more resistance to mosaic than 
some of the others. Other varieties 
which show some resistance are New¬ 
burgh and Herbert. 

Leaf curl is recognized by the fact 
that the leaves are very wrinkled and 
curled, and usually of a darker green 
color than is normal. Like mosaic, leaf 
curl is a virus disease and the only 
remedy so far known is to dig out the 
plants and thoroughly destroy them. 

Fur blight is a fungus disease which 
produces dark red or chocolate brown 
spots on the leaf stalks and on the 
young bark. It can be controlled by 
pruning out and burning all the old 
canes, and any diseased young canes, 
after harvest. This should be followed 
by spraying the plants with lime- 
sulphur, using one pound of fresh 
lime-sulphur to 10 gallons of water. 
Young canes eight to 10 inches high 
may be sprayed with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture 3-6-40. 

Crown gall is also a fungus disease, 
which stunts the plant as the result 
of knobby swellings on the roots. The 
best control for crown gall is to select 
disease-free soil and to plant healthy 
stalks. 


Laivn Grasses 

HERE are several very useful lawn 
grasses, perhaps the most common 
one being Kentucky blue grass. This 
grass spreads underground and forms 
a dense, dark-green sod. During the 
hot, dry weather of mid-summer, it 


browns very easily, but recovers with 
late rains. The Dominion Experimental 
Station at Morden recommends seed¬ 
ing at three to four pounds per 
thousand square feet of surface. 

Creeping red fescue is recommended 
because of its adaptation to shady 
areas and to dry and sandy locations. 
It spreads underground to form a 
dense, fine turf which will resist wear 
and is bright green late in autumn. 
Seed four to five pounds per thousand 
square feet. 

Red top is sometimes useful as a 
nurse crop for the slower starting 
Kentucky blue grass or crested wheat 
grass. It will generally disappear after 
the third year, leaving only the other 
grasses. It is a coarser grass and when 
used should make up about 15 per 
cent of the grass mixture. 

Canada blue grass is not as attrac¬ 
tive as the darker grasses, but stands 
heavy usage, tolerates drought, grows 
underground, and suits a lean soil. 

White clover is sometimes used 
because it stays green during the dry 
weather. The wild white clover is finer 
than White Dutch. A very small per¬ 
centage of clover in the mixture is 
enough and a little bit can be raked 
into the lawn each year. 

Vacuum Berry Picker 

ENDING over to pick cranberries 
was tiresome work and slow work 
as well, so one cranberry grower in 
British Columbia wondered if there 
wasn’t a quicker and easier way to 
do it. When he saw how a vacuum 
cleaner picked up the dirt and rubbish 
he had an inspiration. 

The cleaner was lugged out to the 
cranberry patch and put to work. It 
seemed to be doing a good job and 
sucked the berries off the bushes very 
neatly, but disappointment awaited 
him when he opened the container. 
The berries were all mashed into cran¬ 
berry jam. He did some experimenting 
and made some changes and finally 
had the vacuum cleaner picking the 
berries without injury. 

It was still rather slow work so 
when he saw a machine in a Van¬ 
couver store window that looked like 
a giant-sized vacuum cleaner, he was 
interested. When he asked what it 
was for, the dealer told him it was a 
furnace cleaner. When he asked for 
a chance to try out the machine in 
his berry patch, he had quite a time 
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Tulips 
Daffodils 
Hyacinths 

Now is the 
time to 
order bulbs 
lor these 
delightful 
flowers. 

HARDY FRUIT TREES 

We offer new varieties specially adapted for Prairie 
use. Make a start now at growing your own good 
quality fruits. 

CANADA RED RHUBARB 

A rich red right through the stalk and of delicious 
flavor. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS 

Tree supplies are at their best in the fall and you 
can be sure of a good selection. 

PEONIES 

In all the best varieties. 

Write for free fall catalog to 

Patmore Nurseries Ltd. 

BRANDON MANITOBA 



luR M0«Y 



t/Ui 

safe, cowmimt way 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXPRE55 

TTloneyOzdete 



Far Sale at all 

CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
STATIONS .nd EXPRESS OFFICES 


NOW! Solve your 
Problems with the 

STRAWMASTER! 



Pays for itself many times over in One 
Season! 

Attached to your combine the Strawmaster 
chops straw, spreads it smoothly and 
evenly. Enables you to plow immediately 
after rain! No more straw burning or rak¬ 
ing with the Strawmaster and it returns 
vital organic matter to the soil. 

Tested and proven in heaviest straw con¬ 
ditions . . . Handles any straw capacity 
cylinder can handle . . . Requires little 
extra power — no overload on motor. 
Models for most makes of combines. 
SAVES TIME — FERTILIZER — SOIL! 
For complete information fill in coupon 
and mail Today! 

|-1 

Please send complete information on I 
j the new Strawmaster. j 

| Name _ J 

Address _| 


l MAKE AND MODEL OF COMBINE 

Acme Distributors & 
Sales Co. 

Dept. C 344 Pembina Highway 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


convincing the dealer he really meant 
it. However, it was given a trial and 
worked like a charm. He bought it. 

Now he and his wife can harvest 
four hundred pounds of cranberries 
in the same time that it takes sixteen 
hand-pickers to gather a like amount. 
Other growers were soon interested 
and the nut growers began using the 
big vacuum cleaners to harvest their 
crops.—C. V. Tench, B.C. 


Fruit Exhibits 


B ECAUSE of the different periods 
of ripening it is almost impossible 
to get a well-rounded fruit exhibit. 
Generally speaking, the best time for 
such exhibits on the prairies, is in the 
latter part of August or the first week 
of September. In the more prominent 
and strictly commercial fruit-growing 
areas there is more flexibility in the 
period during which a successful exhi¬ 
bition can be held. Special cold stor¬ 
ages for fruit are available. Varieties 
can be harvested at the time best 
suited for them, the fruit can be 
placed in cold storage at relatively 
low temperatures, and allowed to 
mature slowly so as to be in the best 
possible condition for an exhibition 
as late as the middle of November, 
when, for example, the very large 
exhibit of fruit is held in connection 
with the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto. 

Such facilities and such a degree of 
flexibility are not possible for smaller 
exhibitions held in the prairie prov¬ 
inces. Competition may be keen but it 
is not so intense. What we want to do 
is to show the best samples we can 
find, of the varieties and kinds of fruit 
grown in the farm garden, the town 
lot or elsewhere. Apples, crabapples, 
plums, plum-cherry hybrids, sand- 
cherries with a sprinkling of straw¬ 
berries, raspberries, grapes and apri¬ 
cots, will comprise the exhibits. 

The common black, red and white 
currants are shown in bunches or 
clusters, and the Missouri or flowering 
currant singly. In all cases it is neces¬ 
sary to secure large, clean, ripe ber¬ 
ries, and well-filled bunches. 

Gooseberries are shown singly, that 
is, a plate of single berries either ripe 
or green, according to circumstances. 
They, too, must be of good size and in 
good condition, while flavor is a very 
important quality with ripe goose¬ 
berries. 

With the raspberry and its relatives, 
color, size, flavor, and particularly 
freshness, are important. Generally 
they may be shown either with, or 
without, the stems and calyx. 

If strawberries are available, as 
they are from everbearing beds, they 
are shown with about an inch of stem 
attached. Again, good size, shape, 
firmness, flavor and uniformly bright 
red color throughout, are important 
requirements for winning. 

Apples and crabapples ought to be 
at least above minimum size (two 
inches for standard apples, ranging 
upwards according to the variety), and 
as well colored for the variety as 
possible. Stems should be on the 
apples, and all apples should be 
wiped before placed on exhibit. 

With plums, the stems should be 
left on, the plums very carefully 
handled so as to retain as much of the 
natural bloom as possible. Size, flavor 
and freedom from blemishes of all 
kinds are important. Plum-cherry 
hybrids should be shown with stems, 
and otherwise the same consideration 
as for plums should obtain. 




THE BATTERY 
PICKED BY 
ENGINEERS 


Quick, Sure Starts with 
dependable GOULD 


TELEVEL EQUIPPED 

The most important item to 
watch in your battery is the 
water level. The Televel 
featured on Gould batteries, 
is a clear plastic plug that 
tells water level at a glance, 
enabling you to keep a cons¬ 
tant check at all times. No 
tedious removal of vent plugs 
necessary. Ask fora demons¬ 
tration of this ingenious 
attachment. 


A full-powered Gould Battery in your car, truck 
or tractor means the elimination of starting troubles 
and unexpected battery failures, because Gould is 
the only battery manufactured under one roof, 
including the all-important operation of producing 
genuine hard rubber containers. This permits 
trained engineers to keep constant laboratory 
control over each phase of manufacture to assure 
you of the very best in battery operation. 

For quicker starts, increased spark volume and 
longer battery life, see your local GOULD dealer — 
be will be glad to discuss your requirements. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY LIMITED 

KINGSTON, ONT. — SALES OFFICE - TORONTO 



MACHINERY 


The “LOVE” GRAIN LOADER provides 


for loading and 
unloading your truck. 

CONTACT YOUR 
DEALER 


OR 


The “ preferred ” make 


MAXIMUM 

★ EFFICIENCY 

★ UTILITY 

★ VALUE 



Now you 
can enjoy 
the benefits 


propelled 

equipment 


for kralinator cartridges now 
fit all oil filters and only 
kralinator contains kralin 


CARTRIDGES & OIL CONDITIONERS 


Don’t take a chance with your ex¬ 
pensive machines. Remember clean 
oil lubricates an engine but dirty oil 
can cause it costly damage. 

Ask your dealer for KRALINATOR 
Oil Filter Cartridges. Only Kralinator 
has KRALIN, an activated material 
that removes oil contaminents twice as 
fast. 

Improve engine performance and 
save money with KRALINATOR. 

KRALINATOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 

PRESTON ONTARIO 


Krmiimtor 
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FARM LIGHT 

BATTERIES 

Guaranteed 7 Years 
6-12-32-110 Volt Systems 

Get Details Now from 

Globelite Batteries Ltd. Winnipeg 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 
- SINCE 1901 


MAST/C GlflZE 


Better than putty for 
glazing wood or metal sash! 


AT HDWE.-PAINT & DEPT. STORES 


Workshop In August 

Everything must be ready before harvesting begins 


LIGHTNING 

RODS 


Pail Handle Grip 

Some pails are not provided with 

grips on their handles; others have 

them broken or burned off. Grips can 

be made from short 

r .... RUBBER HOSE 

pieces ot thick- — - t 7 ~ 

walled rubber hose. 

To instal them it If \ 

is necessary to j%r aL 

straighten one end 

of the wire handle * 

while the hose is slipped over. The 

wire must then be hooked back in the 

ear of the pail and bent to its original 

shape.—R.L.J. 


Shaft Cleaner 

This type of knife should be carried 
in the tool box of every binder and 
combine. It is used to remove straw 
and string which has wound tightly 
around rotating shafts. A butcher 
knife can be adapted for use as a shaft 
cleaner. Cut down the blade to about 
three inches long, then file a notch 


Installed on all types of 
I buildings. 

We have Government 
licensed agents in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Western 

Fire Protection Co. 

Jessie Ave. and Pembina Highway 
Winnipeg 


BLACK DIAMOND FLAT FILE Fast¬ 
cutting. Long-lasting. Widely used 
by farmers, machinists, repair men. 


NOTCH 'li DEEP 
Jtfe" FROM END OF BLADE 


'CAPONIZE without SURGERY 1 

Tenderize — Flavorlze young and old Roosters. 
Free simple instructions. 

GOLDEN VALLEY HATCHERY 

3 Parkville, Mo., U.S.A. 


near the outer end and sharpen the 
edges of it. Round off the back corner 
of the blade which will be used to 
pry against. When the end of the blade 
is slipped under the wrapped material 
the handle of the knife is pulled back, 
causing the straw and twine to enter 
the notch and be cut.—M.C.T. 


BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND FILE 

One rounded side. One flat side 
(double cut). Both Flat and Half 
Round files are made in lengths 
from 4" to 16", in Bastard, Second 
Cut and Smooth. 


Tractor-Trailer Help 

It is much easier to control a trailer, 
wagon or implement in backing it up 
if the tractor drawbar is extended. 
8“ o« ;o’ strap iron By this method a 

slight change in the 
direction of the front 
>31 er *d of the tractor 
trailer hitch has more effect on 

DRAWBAR , . r 

the steering ot the 
vehicle being backed up. I use a piece 
of strap iron which is bolted solidly 
to the drawbar of the tractor and 
increases its length by about 10 
inches.—B. A. M. 


BLACK DIAMOND AUGER BIT FILE 

Ideal for sharpening bit cutters. 
Double-ended. Cut only on the sides 
on one end and on the edges of the 
other end. Length, 7". 


Rubber Hammer 

Sometimes one 
needs a rubber ham¬ 
mer to pound on 
polished wood or on 
^§§37 metal surfaces which 
are not to be mark¬ 
ed. Slip a cane rub¬ 
ber tip over the head of the hammer 
and use it like solid rubber. The shape 
of the hammer head is perfect for 
holding on the rubber tip.—E.L.N. 


TUNGSTEN POINT FILE For dress¬ 
ing distributor points tipped with 
Tungsten, Iridium or other similar 
metals. Length, 6". 


RUBBER CANE 
^ TIP, 


Removing Bushings 

Bushings can be removed from 
blind holes by using a simple prin¬ 
ciple of hydraulics. Pour some oil or 
water into the center . 
of the bushing. 

Make a close-fitting 3 

plug of hardwood or 

metal and insert it bushing I—rjfcjl-i-] 

in the bushing above water \ J 

the fluid. Strike the -- ' 

plug a few sharp blows with the ham¬ 
mer and the bushing will be forced 
out of its casting. This system has the 
advantage of not scratching or mar¬ 
ring the bushing or casting in any 
way. It will also recover a bushing 
which would otherwise have to be 
destroyed in removal.—W.F.S. 


BLACK DIAMOND HALF ROUND WOOD 

RASP Makes quick work of rough 
shaping or fitting. Made in Bastard 
and Smooth Cuts. Lengths from 
6" to 16". 


Marking Tools 

I mark my tools with a neat indel¬ 
ible mark which can only be removed 
by filing. To do this use a storage 
battery with heavy clips and wire 


BLACK DIAMOND HORSE RASP For 

dressing hoofs prior to shoeing. 
Tanged for ease in handling. 
Lengths from 12" to 16". 

Nicholson File Company • Port Hope, Ontario 


CArM0&(ssjg/t j 

NEW AUTO PARTS and ACCESSORIES 

Largest Stock In Canada 

• TRACTOR PARTS • SPRINGS 

• TRUCK PARTS • MUFFLERS 

• AUTO PARTS • GASKETS 

• IGNITION PARTS • PISTONS 

• GEARS • RINGS 

• AXLES • VALVES 

• BEARINGS • AUTO GLASS 

• MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 

TRIANGLE AUTO STORES 

Operated by AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 
263-273 Fort St. Wlnnlpes 


ONE WIRE TO CARBON 
ONE TO TOOL- 


attached to each post. Ground one 
wire to the tool. Fasten the other to 
an electrode which can be made by 
sharpening the carbon post from an 
old dry cell. Since the carbon rods 
soon get very hot it is handy to have 
replacements. This works particularly 
well on chrome or vanadium tools. 
-G.M. 


Babbitt Ladle 


Bent pipe forms handle Cast iron pistons 

can mac ^ e into 

useful babbitt ladles. 
\%s\ Ir—t. A bent pipe can be 


FE THE RS TON HA UGHs CO. 


Straw Carrier a 

, , , . -^ side ot the skirt— 

This light straw carrier saves time discarded piston ^5 w ;]] act as a 

and trouble in moving armfuls of S p 0u t; f 0 r pouring. As a melting pot 
straw or hay from one building to t b j s l ac ll e ca n be used in a forge, with 
another or from a straw pi e A piece a blow torch or in a clean furnace 
of light poultry wire is used. It should g re pj g 
be four feet wide and of about the - 

^ handle Securing Grease Cups 

Grease cups on fast - moving 
machinery will sometimes shake loose. 
Those on mower pitmans and con¬ 
necting rods of stationary engines are 
particularly troublesome. To hold 
them securely, use a small coil spring. 
If the cap turns loose from the body 
of the cup, put the spring inside with 
the grease and cut it long enough to 
give it some compression against the 
cap. If the whole unit is coming loose 
from the casting place the coil over 
the stem of the grease cup to cause 
binding with the casting.—H.N.W. 


What a thrill! Bony limbs fill out; ugly hollows 
fill up; body loses its sickly, ‘'bean-pole” look. 
Thousands praise Ostrex, weight-building tonic. 
Enriches blood; aids appetite, digestion, so food 
gives you more pep, nourishment, puts flesh on 
bare bones. Don’t fear getting too fat. Stop when 
you reach weight you desire. Introductory size only 
600. Try Ostrex Tonic Tablets for new pounds, 
new pep, vim and vitality, today. At all druggists. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


Corrugated and Ribbed tor 


ROOFING and SIDING 

Sheet 5 to 14 Vi ft. lengths 
36” covered 32” wide 24 gauge 


^^Si-^CHICKEN WIRE NAILED 
BETWEEN LATHS MAKES HANDY 
STRAW CARRIER 

same length. Nail it at each end 
between two four-foot strips of lath 
and provide handles for the lath by 
twisting on some heavily insulated 
wire. The carrier not only permits the 
moving of a larger load but prevents 
spreading the straw all over the yard. 
—L.C.D. 


NO PRIMING 
OR PAINTING 
NECESSARY- 
STAYS PLIABLE 
WON'T 
CRACK OUT I 


Send roof measurements for free 
estimate and illustrated folder 
giving full information. 

Samples on request 
Immediate Delivery from Stock 


A. L. GQNNEVILLE 
MFG. 

_Charette, P. Q. 
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POULTRY 



Blood testing for pulloruni under the Saskatchewan approved /lock policy . 


Newcastle Disease Control 

HE promptness with which con¬ 
trol measures were brought to bear 
in the Fraser Valley of B.C., and their 
success in controlling the outbreak of 
Newcastle disease, speaks well for the 
veterinarians of the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The disease is a virus infection 
which affects the nervous and respira¬ 
tory systems of birds. It may result 
in heavy mortality or seriously im¬ 
paired egg production. It is currently 
prevalent in the United States, and 
the fact that it may be carried by wild 
birds, through infected poultry and 
egg crates, and through the introduc¬ 
tion of new breeding stock from 
infected sources, makes it dangerous. 
, Properly prepared vaccines are 
thought to have some value in pro¬ 
tecting birds from its ravages. How¬ 
ever, the use of vaccine would inter¬ 
fere with the diagnosis of the disease 
when it did occur, according to Dr. 
Thomas Childs, Veterinary Director 
General, Ottawa. In laboratory tests 
vaccinated birds would react as would 
infected birds. The importance of this 
fact may not be immediately apparent, 
but what it would mean is that the 
disease would be perpetuated in Can¬ 
ada, and flock owners would have to 
vaccinate all birds, or face the danger 
of infection. The present policy is to 
eradicate the disease completely, by 
means of destroying all infected flocks. 
This policy has been successful in 
eradicating from Canada dourine, 
rabies, glanders and hog cholera, and 
is doing the same with bovine tuber¬ 
culosis. At present there is no reason 
to believe that it will not be equally 
successful in the eradication of New¬ 
castle disease. 

In B.C. the disease was identified 
and its presence confirmed by labora¬ 
tory procedures. Birds which have 
been in direct or indirect contact with 
the disease are potential carriers. All 
birds or materials that might spread 
the disease and so menace the poultry 
industry were destroyed and either 
burned or buried, the premises thor¬ 
oughly disinfected, and the owners 
compensated. 

Watch For Coccidiosis 

HEN young birds are exposed to 
warm, damp weather, coccidiosis 
is a constant danger, and flock owners 
must be alert. If chicks are droopy, 
their appetite is poor and blood ap¬ 


pears in the droppings, corrective 
measures should be taken at once. 
Sulpha drugs, preferably in the 
soluble form, are easily administered 
and effective, says F. F. Higginson, 
Acting Poultry Commissioner, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture. 

Waterbelly in Poults 

OSSES of turkey poults through 
waterbelly (technically known as 
abnormal dropsy and subcutaneous 
edema) were quite heavy in certain 
parts of western Canada last year. It 
affected poults between the ages of 
eight and 22 days. There were no 
definite symptoms in the flocks 
affected, other than excessive thirst of 
the birds affected. When the birds 
were opened there was a large quan¬ 
tity of water beneath the skin, in the 
abdominal cavity, heart sac and lungs. 

Investigations at the Alberta Vet¬ 
erinary Laboratory have led to the 
belief that the condition is due to the 
excessive intake of sodium salts. These 
salts are traceable to both water and 
feed. The well water on many farms 
is quite high in sodium salts. The 
method of feeding can also be respon¬ 
sible for a large intake of sodium salts. 
When new feed is added on top of 
old, the salts often accumulate. Com¬ 
mon salt—sodium chloride—tends to 
be heavier than other feed constitu¬ 
ents so filters to the bottom of the 
trough. If old feed is left in the trough 
these salts are allowed to build up, 
and the poults eat a relatively large 
amount of salt at each feeding. 

If both feed and water are high in 
sodium salts a vicious circle can be 
set up. The birds get thirsty from eat¬ 
ing salty feed and drink water. The 
water also frequently contains salts 
and so the bird tends to drink even 
more. The sodium salts hold water in 
the tissues to such an extent that the 
poult finally suffocates because its 
lungs fill with water. 

Two things can be done to prevent 
abdominal dropsy, advises Dr. C. H. 
Bigland, Alberta’s veterinary pathol¬ 
ogist in poultry diseases: if it is 
thought that well water is high in 
sodium salts, give poults rain or river 
water until they are at least 22 days 
old; also, when feeding the poults, 
either remove the old feed from the 
trough and feed it to older birds, or 
mix it very well with the new feed 
so that salts are not built up in the 
bottom of the trough. 
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IF THIS IS YOUR MILKING MACHINE 

IT’S DANGEROUS! 



Avoid Danger—Reduce Bacteria count with VEL. 

VEL cuts through milk scum in a flash, removes milkstone, 
leaves no feeding ground for dangerous bacteria. 

VEL is not a soap, but a soapless suds of the type recommended 
by many agricultural schools. 

VEL cleans separators in two minutes —even in the hardest 
water in Canada. 

Cut bacteria count —use this Velocity method of cleaning 
milking machines: 

1. Immediately after each milking, suck a hot solution 
containing one tablespoon of VEL per gallon through 
unit. Scrub outside of milker head and hoses with soft, 
bristled brush. 


2. Shake unit to clean inside. Remove head and sealing 
rubber and brush these parts with VEL solution. 

3. Replace sealing rubber and suck a pailful of boiling 
water, or sterilizing solution, through machine. Shake 
well, dismantle and leave all parts to dry. 

4. Just before the next milking, suck boiling water or steriliz- , 
ing solution through reassembled unit. 

VEL CUTS DISHWASHING TIME IN HALF! 

Dishes and glassware gleam without wiping! No 
soap scum or streaky film! VEL removes grease 
faster even in hardest water, more completely than 
soap! And it is milder to hands because it contains 
no alkali. 




Alt ide from the 
strongest wood fibre 

known . 

LASTS A LIFETIME 


UBIUb 


MARSHALL-WELLS 


Jl 

I BUILDING PAPER 

I PLAIN OR TARRED 

■ HERCULES SHEATHING . ASPHALT ROOFING 

\fee i 
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their working days are over. And better still 
. . . they’re in a position to take it easy ... to 
travel ... do as they wish. 

It’s mighty nice to be able to look forward to a 
life of ease and contentment when the time 
comes to retire ... to not have a worry in the 
world about your financial future. All these 
ambitions however, are dependent on one 
thing . . . the money to carry them out. 

Investors Syndicate of Canada Limited have a 
plan of "Living Protection”, a sure and prac¬ 
tical means of accumulating the money neces¬ 
sary for your financial independence. Here is 
a tried and proven method that has made 
possible a future of ease and security for many 
thousands of Canadians. 


i-1 

* Investors Syndicate of Canada Ltd. 

I Donald & Ellice, Winnipeg, Man. I 

I Please send me complete information 
| on your "Living Protection" plan. I 

Name... 

| Address. I 


Be sure to fill out 
and mail coupon/ 
or see a represen¬ 
tative of Investors 
Syndicate of Can¬ 
ada Ltd. Remem¬ 
ber .. Your future 
security depends 
on your planning 
today. 



Head Oilice - Winnipeg, Offices in Principal Cities 



Sweet as its name ! 


• • 


FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 


Hats, Gloves 

Sox CAW 8E KUkO 
UP HERS TO 


Camp 

-K^t rcn EN 5 > 



StomE wave T'lTe.X 
OVO uJASHTOS. cut 
■DobR as AT A- — 
LEAVING R'N\ . 

THEN cor Hole as 
AT B ANts tNSVRr 
T.NCAN ■S'T&vte TiPIT 


MAIN PoitS 
A&oor fc'oi; 7 ' __ 

CONG-. NO V 
THAN 

?! TU i c K. 


SH EWES 

MADE" FAEowl 
SITOCS ASOVT 
I ' OA \ '/Z~ 7hi 


USE WIRE HoO<S roi?. 
hanging cooking pots 


These ideas for camp stoves will be found useful iu woods or small back yard. 


T HIS Indian camp kitchen will save 
you endless time and trouble and 
takes but a short time to make. The 
construction is clear from the drawing 
and any kind of slender straight poles 
will do. The two shelves at the side 
can be made a foot wide or more if 
you wish, using slender sticks. A 
couple of dozen wire hooks or nails 
driven in the cross-bars will let you 
hang cups, pots, pans—in fact every¬ 
thing needed. 

As your cooking fire should always 


be small, the poles can be tied with 
cord or spruce rootlets though wire is 
best if you have it. 

The washtub stove is a very good 
stove indeed, whether you camp in 
the woods or your own back yard. It 
can be made from any kind of large 
can or boiler as long as it has an open¬ 
ing in front and a hole in the top for 
a stovepipe. Take care always to 
make the fire on clay or sand so that 
there is no danger of it spreading.— 
C.T. 


Uniforms In Alberta 

HOSE responsible for directing 
club work in Alberta have been 
anxious to have uniforms available for 
club members. The girls have had uni¬ 
forms for some time, but it is only 
recently that a uniform suitable for 
club boys has been agreed upon. 

The uniform consists of a maroon 
sports shirt with the national club 
crest, grey flannel trousers and a grey 
gabardine tie. A maroon V-neck 
sweater that is considered suitable for 
both boys and girls is also available. 

It is hoped that the use of uniforms 
will serve to unite club members 
throughout the province, and stimu¬ 
late a greater pride in Club work and 
programs. At the same time it will 
add a measure of distinction to club 
activities. 


Educational Holiday 

HIS year the Exhibition Board at 
Saskatoon received more applica¬ 
tions from farm boys who wished to 
come to the camp, regularly held dur¬ 
ing fair week, than they had ever 
received before. Accommodation was 
extended to permit 150 boys to 
attend. 

The camp is held under the joint 
auspices of the Saskatoon Exhibition, 
the University extension department, 
and the provincial and federal de¬ 
partments of Agriculture. The object 
is to permit the boys to see the dis¬ 
plays, exhibits and amusements of the 
fair and at the same time gain further 
education in agriculture. 

The boys spend the first day of the 
fair at the University receiving instruc¬ 


tion from extension specialists. The 
next day they spend judging grain, 
poultry and hog carcasses and grading 
cream, see a ball game in the after¬ 
noon, and in the evening take in the 
grandstand show. 

During the rest of the week they 
have a competition in the identifica¬ 
tion of weeds and crops; are given a 
farm machinery demonstration and 
hear a talk on the lubrication of farm 
machinery and engines; tour the city; 
visit the forestry farm; and assist in 
the parade of livestock champions at 
the fair. The whole program is de¬ 
signed to give the boys a holiday, and 
at the same time given them more 
education useful to them when they 
go back to the farm. 


Girls Admitted 

N New Zealand there has been 
discussion for a number of years 
as to whether or not girls should be 
allowed membership in Young Farm¬ 
ers’ Clubs. It has finally been decided 
that, with certain restrictions, they 
should be allowed to belong. 

One of the restrictions is that girls 
shall be admitted only when there is 
an insufficient number to form a coun¬ 
try girls’ club. There must be a mini¬ 
mum of five active members to form 
a club. Girls are to become “inde¬ 
pendent” members of the Federation 
of Country Gills’ Clubs and “asso¬ 
ciate” members of the Young Farmers’ 
Club. The minimum age for girls will 
be 16 years. It will be up to the club 
concerned to make the final decision 
as to whether or not they will admit 
girls into their local club. 
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IS YOUR CHILD 

^nsVfdUd? 


EASY to Take 
EASY-Acting 
EASY on the 
System 


rood (or Children and Adults 

EX- LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


Enjoy 

the 

Comfort 

of 




r WE 

01 THERE 

PERFECT FITTING 
WORK GLOVES 

With the unequalled wear that only 
Watson's can give you! 

John Watson Ltd. 

Vancouver, B.C. 

LOOK FOR THE NAME “WATSON” 

ON PALM AND FASTENER 

Sold By All Leading Stores 


——Why a-— 

WOOD’S Milk Cooler 

Saves You Money 

A WOOD’S Cooler will save you many 
dollars on milk rejects during the hot sum¬ 
mer days. Cools milk down to 50° in less 
than one hour. Holds it within 3V2° of any 
desired temperature automatically, meeting 
strictest dairy requirements. Saves all the 
cost and bother of Ice, too. Ample capacity 
for extra cans that must be held in “six-day 
pick-up” areas. Drop-in models for 4 to 24 
cans. Portable models for 4 to 12 cans. 
Parts and service coast-to-coast, guar¬ 
anteed. Write for literature. 

WOOD’S Farm Freezers 

Save trips to town during the busy days 
ahead. Have all your meats, fruits and vege¬ 
tables ready for Irrstant, year-round use. 
WOOD’S big Freezer gives you 12 cu. ft. of 
“locker space” on your own farm. Holds up 
to 426 lbs. of assorted foods or 600 lbs. of 
meat alone. In addition to 12 cu. ft. freezer 
space, it has approximately 4 cu. ft. of 
storage space for butter, cheese, etc. Saves 
up to $150 yearly on average family food 
costs. Makes food preserving faster . . . 

easier. Also available in 
new 14% and 7 cu. ft. 
models. 

Write for literature. 



Korea 

Continued from page 7 

to the rest of the country; mine 
operations were being extended and 
new mineral deposits opened. Indus¬ 
tries that were forced to suspend 
operations in 1948 when the Russians 
turned ofF the power from the north 
were getting back into production. 
Steam facilities were being extended 
and new hydro-electric projects de¬ 
signed to increase available power 
were under way. One result of these 
industries was that there were more 
products to meet local needs. 

GRICULTURE was also begin¬ 
ning to recover in the South. 
Fertilizers were imported from abroad, 
so that large imports of grain were 
reduced. Indeed, it was expected that 
in 1950 not only would South Korea 
supply its own needs, but would have 
something for export. This progress 
had been made under the American 
military government and later by the 
South Korean government, with ECA 
assistance. 

To the north of the 38th parallel 
individual liberty had been stressed to 
a lesser degree. The Russians occupied 
the country until such time as com¬ 
munism was firmly entrenched and 
then left, leaving a Korean com¬ 
munist government in absolute con¬ 
trol. While South Korea was feeling 
its way in its newly found democracy, 
the north was re-enacting the proced¬ 
ures that have become so familiar in 
the countries dominated by com¬ 
munist dictatorship. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that all was sweetness and light in the 


to the North, and there have been 
pro-Northern mutinies among the 
police. It cannot be suggested that 
everyone in the South was contented, 
and everyone in the North repressed. 
Nevertheless, it can be asserted that 
in the long run the prospects were 
that the South would achieve a 
reasonably adequate and satisfactory 
way of life, and freedom would be 
achieved and nurtured. 

Speaking geographically this pen¬ 
insula is a land of mountains and 
valleys. A great chain runs from 
north to south near to the east coast, 
throwing off spurs to the south and 
west until it sinks into the southern 
waters, becoming a very numerous 
archipelago, the largest island of 
which is Quelpart, off the southern 
coast. All the large rivers have their 
origins in these mountain ranges and 
flow to the south and west coasts. 
Some of the rivers are navigable for 
a distance of 100 miles or more. The 
drainage divide is only about 15 miles 
from the east shore. 

A Canadian farmer who went to 
Korea to farm would find himself 
faced with many changes. Most west¬ 
ern Canadian farmers are specialists, 
raising cereal grain, livestock, forage 
crop seed, poultry, or what have you. 
In very few instances do they have 
more than two or three large income¬ 
earning projects on their farms. Not 
so the Korean farmers. In most cases 
a Korean farmer is virtually self- 
sufficient. He raises his own food, and 
the womenfolk spin and weave cotton, 
silk and hemp. Protein for the diet is 
provided by soybean products, fish, 
chickens and eggs. Almost every vil¬ 




: 


American signal troops erecting a field telephone line. The background presents 
a typical Korean agricultural scene. 


southern segment of the country. The 
president, Dr. Rhee, had fought for 
Korean independence for most of his 
life, and he apparently developed an 
extreme intolerance of anyone whose 
concepts of the destiny of South 
Korea did not coincide with his own. 
For one reason or another there were 
14,000 political prisoners in the 
southern section at the time of the 
invasion. The assassination of the 
leader of the opposition was hardly 
according to the dictates of free 
democracies. Some of the Southern 
leaders have openly favored accession 


lage has a potter and a blacksmith, 
and they provide for some farm needs. 
The farmer barters some of his 
products for dried and salted sea fish, 
matches, rubber shoes and tobacco. 

The climate in Korea is not un¬ 
pleasant, and is not incompatible with 
the growth of good crops. The mean 
summer temperature in Seoul is 75 
degrees F., and the mean winter tem¬ 
perature is 33 degrees F. During the 
winter the temperature does occa¬ 
sionally go below zero. The annual 
rainfall is about 40 inches, a large 
proportion of which falls during the 


Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 

with ABS0RBINE” 

says C. W. Pace of Longmont , Colorado 

• “As soon as I see 
signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on 
my horses, I use 
Absorbine. That's 
the treatment ad¬ 
vised by our veteri¬ 
narian, and I have 
been using it for over 
1 6 years." 

Yes, farmers know there's nothing like 
Absorbine! It's not a “cure-all," but a time- 
proved help in relieving windgall, collar gall, 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it will not blis¬ 
ter or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 









Old King Sol is | 
7 a Merry Old Soul | 
, but can make f 
some colours ' 
took Sad! 

The "Fade-O-Meter," a 
modern scientific machine 
used by EATON’S Re¬ 
search Bureau, tests the 
ability of colours to with¬ 
stand hot summer sun¬ 
shine. In a matter of a few 
hours the Research Bureau 
technicians can determine 
which colours will take 
prolonged exposure to sun¬ 
light. If the sample fabric 
passes this machine's ex¬ 
acting tests with "flying 
colours," then and only 
then does EATON’S de¬ 
scribe the garment as 
"Sun-Fast." Just another 
of the many reasons why 

"It Pays To Shop At 
EATON’S" 


<*T. EATON C<L™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


EATON'S 
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NO MORE CLOGGED DRAINS with 

NO-CO-RODE j 

V ROOT PROOF PIPE Sj 


LIGHTWEIGHT 

PERMANENT 

LEAK-PROOF 


QUICKLY INSTALLED AT LOWEST COST 


Tree roots — the root of all evil to old- 
fashioned type house-to-sewer drains — 
cannot enter No-Co-Rode Root Proof Pipe. 
Watertight joints, and the toxic coal tar 
pitch used in No-Co-Rode, guard against 
root infiltration. Easier and less costly to 
install, No-Co-Rode Pipe is Canada's 
modern, reliable drain pipe with a record 
of over forty years of trouble free service. 
Approved and used in every Canadian 
province for house-to-sewer and house-to- 
septic tank connections, down-spouts and 
other non-pressure uses. 


Septic tank disposal beds can provide efficient 
sewage disposal if the right pipe is used. No-Co-Rode 
perforated pipe is providing this service in all parts 
of the country and is recommended by Health 
authorities. Unaffected by frost action — root 
repellant — permanent — easy to install. Also, use 
No-Co-Rode perforated pipe for foundation footing 
drains, land drainage, lawn and garden sub-j 
irrigation, etc. 


For better drainage and better health , ask for No-Co-Rode 
Root Proof Pipe and No-Co-Rode Perforated Pipe. Stocked 
by leading Plumbing and Building Supply Houses. 


A Product of 

DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 

Distributed throughout Canada by 


CRANE JUexander MURRAY 6 Company 

LIMITED LI M IT E D 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock _ 25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 7—Farmcraft Annual_ 50c 

An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


rainy season in July and early August. 
The important rice crop depends in 
large part on heavy precipitation dur¬ 
ing this rainy season. 

Korean farmers raise cattle, horses, 
swine and poultry. It is an interesting 
fact that virtually no dairy products 
are produced. Rice is the most im¬ 
portant field crop. As long ago as 1927 
the production was 85,000,000 bush¬ 
els, and this figure has been increased 
by the nudging and compulsion of the 
Japanese invaders’ desire for food. 
Cotton is also an important crop. 
Other crops grown include millet, 
barley, tobacco, sesamum, peppers, 
potatoes, soybeans, ginseng and 
others. The raising of mulberry 
bushes for the feeding of silk worms 
is largely associated with Japan. 
Nonetheless, it is well established that 
the Japanese learned the ancient art 
of silk production from the Koreans. 
Groves of mulberry trees cover hills 
that are unsuitable for rice culture. 
Three crops of silk are produced a 
year. 

Ginseng, mentioned above, is a crop 
that is not familiar to most farmers 
on this continent. It provides a medi¬ 
cine that is greatly prized by the 
people in the Orient; it frequently 
sells for more than its weight in gold. 
Some of the finest grown is raised in 
Korea, especially in the area around 


the town of Songdo. The plants have 
curious, man-shaped roots. They are 
cultivated in specially prepared beds, 
where for seven years they are pro¬ 
tected from the sun and the beating 
rain by reed blinds. At the end of this 
time the roots are dug up and 
steamed, dried, carefully trimmed and 
then marketed to work their alleged 
cure on the populace. 

I F at all times the Koreans had been 
left alone to work their fields and 
mines and breed their cattle and 
horses and to enjoy the pleasures of 
their salubrious climate, they could 
well have worked out for themselves 
a happy and satisfying way of life. 
Their destiny was quite different. 
They stood in their fields and on their 
streets and, with joy in their hearts, 
watched as the long shadows cast by 
the yellow sun that typified Japanese 
Shintoism and oppression disappeared 
from their land. As they turned away 
with their new borne hope still dewy 
from its birth they saw, to their alarm, 
the red, ominous cloud of communism 
building up thunderheads on the 
opposite shore, and divined that the 
long tentacles of communist imperial 
istic aspirations would soon attempt 
to embrace their land and tear away 
their longed-for freedoms. The cup 
that they had hoped to drink was 
dashed too soon to the ground. 


Ballet Of The Bees 

Continued, from page 8 

were somewhat like a figure-of-eight 
with one loop turned on top of the 
other. With the food source close by, 
the two loops of the figures-of-eight 
practically coincided; but as the 
distance lengthened they gradually 
separated. At about one hundred 
yards the bee formed a broad figure- 
of-eight. 

The foragers would touch the scout 
with their feelers, taste her food, and 
imitate her dance pattern. Then they 
sped off to seek the same food within 
the distance indicated. 

Each forager brought in her load 
and went through the same routine. 
As more and more enlisted in then- 
field force, they danced less and less 
vigorously. With enough helpers for 
the job the requests for aid ceased. 

T HIS was but the elementary part 
of the language. The idiom grew 
more complex as the bee communi¬ 
cated distances of more than one 
hundred yards. She might have to 
collect nectar two miles away. Thus 
with her sign language she had to 
locate a point somewhere within an 
area of more than twelve square miles. 
And when she did just that, von 
Frisch checked and rechecked his 
tests. It was this accomplishment of 
the bee that caused some to speak of 
mental processes going on in her 
head. 

Back from a successful exploratory 
tour more than a hundred yards from 
home, the scout performed the other 
major variation of the “dance of the 
bees.” The professor named this the 
“tail-wagging dance.” 

It began with a semi-circular run 
on the vertical comb. Next the bee 
strutted in a straight line. This 
brought her back to her starting point. 
Then came another semi-circular turn, 
this time the opposite way to the first. 
If she described her original semi¬ 
circle in a clockwise direction, she 


described her next counter-clockwise. 
A diagram of her course roughly 
showed a complete circle divided by 
a straight line, termed sometimes a 
broad figure-of-eight. This process 
was repeated continually with time 
out for her audience to get a sniff 
and taste of the nectar. On the straight 
run only did she get in her tail 
wagging. 

Here, says von Frisch, is how the 
tail-wagging dance should be inter¬ 
preted : 

On the straight run the bee is tell¬ 
ing the direction of the nectar source. 
To impart it she relies on the position 
of the sun in its relation to the nectar 
source and to the hive. The simplest 
example is when the food supply is 
located on a direct line between the 
sun and the hive. The bee then runs 
straight up the hive comb between 
her semi-circles. With the source di¬ 
rectly behind the hive from the sun, 
she runs straight down the comb. 

But when her food is not in a direct 
line with the sun—either in front of, 
or behind, the hive—the small creature 
must solve a more difficult problem. 
If from her hive the sun is due south 
and the nectar source off to the south¬ 
west, the bee relays the direction by 
running up the hive comb at an angle 
of forty-five degrees to the right of 
the vertical. In effect she is saying: 
“You foragers must fly to the right of 
the sun at the angle I am making from 
the vertical.” They understand and 
follow her instructions! 

The hive can be standing in any 
position. The bee doesn’t just point 
her runs toward her new found food 
supply. Actually, on a vertical wall 
she transcribes the horizontal angle 
between her hive, the flower patch, 
and the sun. As the day wears on and 
this angle changes, each incoming 
insect alters her straight run to con¬ 
form to the sun’s position. 

A cloudy day doesn’t affect the 
insects’ gift for language. In his 
studies of their senses, von Frisch 
found they could detect the sun’s 
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position even through a heavily over¬ 
cast sky. 

While the bee gives direction in her 
straight runs, it is by means of her 
semi-circular turns, and her tail wag¬ 
ging, that she communicates distance. 
In his analysis of the tail-wagging 
dance, the professor related that 
when his sugar syrup was a hundred 
yards from the hive the bee would 
make ten short semi-circular turns 
every fifteen seconds. At three thou¬ 
sand yards, she made three long semi¬ 
circles in the same time. The tempo 
of her tail-wagging also changed. 
With a food source one hundred 
yards away the wag count was forty 
to the minute. At 1.8 miles it was 
only one to the minute. 

Von Frisch sat by his observation 
hive with a stop watch and timed the 
movements. He reckoned the angle of 
the straight runs. In this way he could 
place the feeding spot indicated. 

The direction the bees communi¬ 
cated was accurate to about three per 
cent, and the distance to a little over 
100 yards, on the average. The dance 


the plants with an aromatic substance 
they liked then put some of it in sugar 
water at their hive. Again, a pollinat¬ 
ing job was done. 

Some startling production figures 
came out of California experiments 
last year. A governmental station con¬ 
centrated a large number of bee 
colonies on a 140-acre plot of alfalfa. 
It had previously averaged between 
265 and 275 pounds of seed annually. 
Plants attractive to bees around the 
alfalfa were eliminated. The 140 
acres were practically saturated with 
pollinators—700 colonies were set to 
work. Result: seed output bounded to 
1,000 pounds an acre! 

Over in Iowa the demand for the 
insects has been so great that bee¬ 
keepers have become experts in pol- 
linization. In point of fact, one of 
agriculture’s new callings is develop¬ 
ing with honey little more than a by¬ 
product. No longer do the beekeepers 
simply rent out their colonies to the 
farmers. Instead, they undertake sev¬ 
eral services. With their own equip¬ 
ment they spray the forage crop, 



These diagrams provide four exam pies of hoiv the scout bee communicates to 
her hive mates the direction of a new batch of flowers. The sun in each instance 
is to the southeast of the. hive. Diagrams in the left hand corners give the 
direction of the tail-wagging <lance for the position of the food. 


effectively recruited new bees to a 
food source up to about three and a 
half miles away! 

T HESE discoveries pointed to a 
more efficient employment of one 
of the few insects directly controlled by 
man. The Austrian scientist lecturing 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., last 
year at the invitation of the American 
Society of Zoologists recounted in¬ 
creased yields of forage crops up to 
50 per cent through use of honey bees. 
Since the war the British and Soviets 
have been applying his methods. First 
to report results on large-scale direc¬ 
tion of bees to specific crops have been 
the Soviets. Their journals cite similar 
yield increases to those of the Aus¬ 
trian, about 50 per cent for alfalfa 
and even higher for red clover. 

The technique was to place dishes 
of cane sugar syrup scented with the 
blossom of the particular legume at 
the entrance of the hive. Scout bees 
then seek the flowers of that scent and 
through their dancing pass on the in¬ 
formation to the colony. 

Von Frisch has even set bees 
to work pollinating plant blossoms 
they don’t normally visit. He sprayed 


provide pollinators to fertilize it, and 
harvest it with their combines. Their 
take is a 50-50 division of its sale. 

Some forage crop men here still 
doubt the honey bee’s efficacy on 
alfalfa. They tell you that while this 
insect seeks the nectar it neglects the 
pollen. The honey bee is not usually 
a factor in alfalfa cross-pollination. A 
keel-shaped floral arrangement holds 
the pollen and stamens. The insect 
can get caught in the flower sometimes 
when it goes after the pollen, but not 
the nectar. It is apt to make off with 
the nectar and look to various weeds 
for food for its young. 

When you cite the California 
research on alfalfa, the skeptics say 
the results were accomplished only 
after other blossoms competing for the 
bees’ favor were out of the picture. 

Others, particularly the bee experts, 
are more optimistic. They reckon that 
if you turn enough insects loose on 
the alfalfa you will get the blossoms 
fertilized. 

It appears the key player in the 
marriage ceremony of the flowers may 
soon take a larger place among the 
domestic creatures working for our 
farmers. 
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qive dependable 
lowcost POWER 


These sturdy, powerful engines 
provide power for dozens of jobs 
about the farm . . . pumping, 
running machines, saws, hoists, etc. 
They require hardly any attention 
and operate economically on 
gasoline, tractor fuel, kerosene, 
or natural gas. Ask your local F-M 
Dealer, or write your nearest 
branch for full details. 

THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LIMITED 
Saint John Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver 


ENGINES 


*St.(]o4ui* 'T^curemcmvtt 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


FORT GARRY, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

J. O. TURNER, B.A., Headmaster 

A Country Day and Boarding School 

Boarders 8 to 18 Years—Day Boys 6 to 18 Years 

St. John's Ravenscourt is an amalgamation of St. John's College 
School (Founded 1820) and Ravenscourt School (Founded 1929). 
Ideally situated in a beautiful country setting in suburban Winni¬ 
peg, St. John's Ravenscourt with its modern buildings and spacious 
lawns, offers a healthy environment for mind and body. Progres¬ 
sive instruction from grades 1 to 12 inclusive, preparation for 
University and business careers. Highly qualified staff . . . 
excellent academic record. The school's sports facilities include 
a well equipped gymnasium and large playing fields, with physical 
training and supervised games for all boys. 

OPENING DATE: TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


Limited number of openings for 1950. Applications being accepted for 1951. 
For further information write to: 

The Bursar, St. John's Ravenscourt School, Winnipeg 501 






It’s a New Kind 
of Chimney 

SAVES HEA1 - SAVES MONEY 

METAL INSULATED CHIMNEY 


Comes Complete — Ready to Install 


Only one-tentli the weight of a brick chimney, the Selkirk Me-tal Insulated 
Chimney consists of three metal sleeves with 2V4 inches of fireproof in¬ 
sulation and a %-inch sealed air space enclosing the inner flue. This com¬ 
bination keeps the flue hot preventing soot from forming. When your pipe 
is clean, the draft is increased—that's how you can save on fuel. The 
Selkirk Chimney is ready to install, requires no expensive foundation and 
under normal conditions never needs cleaning. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Send Coupon 
Today For 
Full Information 


Name-.. 

Address_ 

City_Prov_ 
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When you feed hungry harvesters; 
use milk in its handiest form! 


You can have pasteurized milk 
every day — with KLIMI 

KLIM is pasteurized whole milk 
in handy powder form . . . makes 
delicious fresh milk in seconds for 
drinking and cooking. And one 
pound makes over 3 imperial 
quarts of nourishing fresh milk. 


Stays fresh weeks after opening, 
without refrigeration. KLIM is 
easy to store, light to carry, perfect 
for overseas parcels. 

Use KLIM as a regular milk 
supply. Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. or 
economy 2k£ or 5-lb. sizes. “If 
it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be goodl’' 


C Th« Bo.rtrn Co. Ltd. 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 
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KLIM 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form ! 

For delicious drinking and cooking! 


North American Lubrication Co. Ltd. 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 

can Save You Money 
On Oil, Grease, 2,4-D, etc. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


Stop^ItchS 

Quick! Stop itching of insect bites, heat rash, 
eczema, hives, pimples, scales, scabies, athlete’s 
foot and other externally caused skin troubles. 
Use quick-acting, soothing, antiseptic D. D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless. Stops 
itch or money back. Don’t suffer. Your drug¬ 
gist has D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 1-9 



to /nm we weu seneR 

'NEST EtL 

Corrugated Galvanized Well Curbing 

protects the purity of your water — keeps out seepage and vermin — 
rust-proof, frost-proof — snug-fitting slip-joint makes perfect job 
easy — a lifetime of satisfactory service! 

Ask your dealer or write us for prices 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Final settlement on wheat deliveries 
for crops of the past five years is 
expected before many months, to 
cover wheat delivered up to July 31. 
Farmers have already been paid on 
the basis of $1.75 per bushel for each 
of the five crops in question. The 
Wheat Board will undoubtedly have 
on hand something more for distri¬ 
bution, probably slightly more than 
five and less than ten cents per 
bushel. Whether that amount will be 
supplemented by a payment from the 
Treasury of Canada is a question still 
to be settled. The views of United 
Grain Growers Limited in respect to 
the final settlement are set out in a 
statement issued by J. E. Brownlee, 
president, on July 14 after a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Com¬ 
pany in Calgary. The statement, 
which has been transmitted to the 
government, is as follows: 

“Western wheat producers will 
justifiably be greatly disappointed if 
the forthcoming final settlement on 
wheat deliveries of the past five crop 
years is only for the few cents per 
bushel remaining in the hands of the 
Wheat Board from the proceeds of 
sales. 

“Such amount should be substan¬ 
tially supplemented by the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada to recognize the great 
extent to which farm incomes were 
restricted during three of those crop 
years by government policies limiting 
wheat sales prices. For a time, the 
domestic price of wheat was much 
lower than its value in export. Far 
more important than that fact was 
the ceiling of $1.55 imposed on export 
sales. During one year that applied 
to all exports and during the two fol¬ 
lowing years to all wheat sold to Great 
Britain under a contract made by the 
Government of Canada. 

“Western farmers are not commit¬ 
ted to concurrence in the final results 
under the wheat contract with the 
United Kingdom by the fact that 
when it was made they did not criti¬ 
cize it greatly. Any apparent accept¬ 
ance of the contract was based on a 
belief which, until a few weeks ago 
they were encouraged to hold, that 
the contract terms protected them 
against great losses due to the low 
price set for the first two years. Now 
they are told that no compensation is 
recoverable from the United Kingdom 
under the ‘have regard’ clause of 
the contract upon which they formerly 
relied. Thus, they have every right 
now to look to the government for 
reasonable recognition of the burden 
imposed on them by government 
policy. 

“While the full extent of losses 
imposed on wheat farmers during the 
five-year period cannot be calculated, 
it is beyond doubt that they have 
been very great. That fact will justify 
as large a payment as can now be 
made from the national Treasury. No 
doubt that will fall far short of put¬ 
ting farmers in as good a position as 
if the contract with the United King¬ 
dom had not been made. Producers 
will, therefore, have a continuing 
claim against the government, to be 
taken into account when minimum 
wheat prices represented by Wheat 
Board initial payments are established 
in future years. These should be estab¬ 
lished on a reasonably remunerative 
basis instead of being set at the mini¬ 


mum level under the International 
Wheat Agreement, which could be 
construed as designed to protect the 
Treasury against possible losses.” 

Domestic Price For Wheat 

The domestic price of wheat for the 
crop year 1950-51 is to correspond 
from time to time with the prevailing 
price applying under the International 
Wheat Agreement. That announce¬ 
ment, made recently by the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, conflicts with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture to the Government of 
Canada. The Federation had asked 
that the domestic price for the coming 
year be maintained at the maximum 
under the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment. The announcement has already 
occasioned some criticism in western 
Canada. It remains to be seen whether 
eastern farm organizations, members 
of the Federation, who may be hoping 
for cheaper feed wheat, will continue 
to support the former representations 
of the Federation. 

During the past crop year the 
domestic price was based on $2.00 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in Lake- 
head and Pacific Coast terminals, to 
correspond with the price charged 
under the contract to the United King¬ 
dom. When the British contract came 
to an end it no longer provided a 
yardstick for determining the domestic 
price and some new standard had to 
be chosen. The maximum price under 
the International Agreement is now 
$1.98 in Canadian funds of the 
present exchange value, which corre¬ 
sponds with the price of $1.80, basis 
former exchange value, stipulated in 
the International Agreement. At the 
moment the maximum price prevails 
on wheat sold importing countries 
which signed the Agreement. Conse¬ 
quently any immediate change in the 
domestic price, or in the price of flour 
in Canada, will be very small. 

There is no guarantee, however, 
that the maximum price will prevail 
throughout the crop year and that 
some time the Wheat Board might 
find it necessary to offer wheat at a 
lower level, anywhere down to $1.54, 
which is the minimum price for this 
year under the International Agree¬ 
ment. If and when that occurs there 
will, according t o Mr. Howe’s 
announcement, be a corresponding 
change in. the price of wheat sold for 
consumption in Canada. 

Ever since September, 1943, when 
the government closed the wheat 
market, it has had to assume the 
responsibility for determining the 
price of wheat to prevail in Canada. 
That has been a fixed price prevailing 
throughout the crop year except for 
1947 when it was advanced during 
the year from $1.35 to $1.55. 

Now there emerges the possibility 
of a fluctuating domestic price. If that 
does develop it will create some spe¬ 
cial problems for the milling industry, 
and for the Wheat Board in its rela¬ 
tions with Canadian millers. Under 
open market conditions the mills were 
accustomed to protect themselves 
by operations in the wheat market 
against possible fluctuations in the 
price of wheat. Now that such prac¬ 
tice is not available to them they will 
have to rely upon the Wheat Board 
for such protection. 
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It is possible, also, that buyers of 
feed wheat in eastern Canada and in 
British Columbia will encounter some 
problems in case the price of wheat 
does fluctuate. Over a long period 
they have become used to wheat 
prices not subject to variation through¬ 
out the year. Now they will have to 
plan operations in the light of the fact 
that prices of feed wheat or milling 
by-products may decline from the 
present level, and if they do decline 
they will have to face the possibility 
of a subsequent rise. If the crop now 
in prospect contains any considerable 
quantity of low-grade wheat, another 
problem may emerge. During the past 
seven years the Wheat Board has 
been able to maintain fixed spreads 
between different grades, and to mar¬ 
ket different grades at the same 
spreads as set in its initial payment to 
producers. This year, however, it may 
find difficulty in maintaining uniform 
selling spreads, and some adjustments 
may come to be required from time 
to time. 

Strong Grain Prices 

Grain markets have been showing 
strength unexpected a few months 
ago, in spite of large yields in prospect 
both in North America and in Europe. 
This is reflected in quotations for all 
grains on the Chicago market, and in 
Winnipeg for coarse grains, and also 
by the fact that wheat sales under 
the International Agreement continue 
to be made on the basis of the maxi¬ 
mum price of $1.98, Canadian funds. 
Chicago wheat for delivery next 
May recently touched $2.35, 55 cents 
above the level in American funds, of 
the International Agreement, and well 
above the support price. The war in 
Korea, and widespread fear of pos¬ 
sible trouble elsewhere, have exer¬ 
cised a double influence. On the one 
hand buyers show a greater eagerness 
to lay in supplies and owners of grain 
a tendency to hold. That effect upon 
supply and demand would have a 
marked effect quite apart from any 
prospect of inflation. To that effect is 
added expectation that expenditures 
on war and defensive measures will 
have large inflationary effects, tending 
to reduce the purchasing power of 
dollars and of other units of currency. 

The total population of Korea, 
North and South, is approximately 
thirty millions. It is impossible to con¬ 
template the actual destruction and 
disturbances caused by war among 
so large a population, without realiz¬ 
ing that sooner or later there may be 
large needs for food imports. 

Not long ago there were prospects 
that a substantial wheat surplus was 
in the making and that the combined 
production of the United States and 
Canada this year might give much 
more wheat than could be disposed of 
within any short time. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, however, 
instead of being disturbed over such 
a situation has taken steps to encour¬ 
age production in 1951 by calling for 
an increase in wheat acreage, quite 
likely to be brought about under 
present price levels. 

All recent reports from Western 
Europe have been of satisfactory crop 
progress. However, the danger, always 
feared there, is of a wet harvest, and 
the crop is never regarded as safe 
until it is garnered. 


Feed Buyers On Warpath 

A meeting of eastern farm organiza¬ 
tions, members of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, held in 
Montreal July 20, decided to press 
for a change by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in methods of marketing oats 
and barley, with the abolition of 
selling for future delivery through the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. They 
intended to press this point of view 
before the next meeting of the board 
of the Federation to be held during 
September. 

This marks one more step in a 
campaign by eastern buyers of feed 
grain to have oats and barley handled 
more in accordance with their ideas. 
Before these grains were turned over 
for exclusive handling by the Wheat 
Board, easterners were great advo¬ 
cates of the change. Undoubtedly 
they expected that as soon as the 
Wheat Board took charge they would 
find uniform prices for feed grains 
prevailing throughout the year. In 
addition, they expected the Wheat 
Board, as an agent of government 
policy, to handle oats and barley with 
a view to promoting the interests of 
livestock feeders. The idea of a uni¬ 
form price for feed grain throughout 
the year arose from their experience 
with feed wheat under Wheat Board 
handling, as well as from the fact that 
during the period of price ceilings 
uniform prices for oats and barley, at 
the ceiling, had prevailed most of the 
time. Moreover, during a number of 
years they had got used to the idea 
of a prohibition by the government 
against the export of feed grains to 
the United States in order to conserve 
supplies for Canadian use. 

There was consequently both dis¬ 
appointment and complaint last fall 
after the Wheat Board began handling 
oats and barley to discover not only 
that prices were fairly high, as a 
result of American demand, but also 
that they fluctuated from day to day. 
Partly for that reason and partly be¬ 
cause farmers there followed their 
usual practice of using up home¬ 
grown feeds before buying western 
grain, there was very little buying in 
the east. That reluctance to buy con¬ 
tinued even during those winter 
months which showed price declines 
from earlier levels. Then in the spring 
when eastern feeders discovered they 
could no longer delay they found that 
prices had moved up again because of 
American demand and other condi¬ 
tions affecting the market. Partly, this 
was a direct result of the new method 
of handling, because increased prices 
did not have then- former effect of 
bringing out additional supplies of 
feed grain. The western farmer, know¬ 
ing that he was going to get the same 
price no matter when he delivered his 
grain, tended to delay deliveries until 
it suited his convenience to haul. 
Consequently there was for a time a 
fairly acute shortage of oats and 
barley. 

At times attempts have been made 
to bring political pressure on the 
government and the Wheat Board to 
give more consideration to the inter¬ 
ests of feeders and less to those of the 
producers. This is probably an in¬ 
evitable consequence of handling 
through a Board appointed by the 
government. 



Colourful, captivating Ontario—where East meets 
West—extends a glowing welcome to you. For 
your most unforgettable vacation thrill satisfy 
your wanderlust and come to Ontario this year. 
Claim your share of the broad areas 
of virgin forest, the thousands of miles of 
modern surfaced highways . . . the spirit of 
friendly Ontario where there’s so much lavishly 
arranged for your enjoyment. 
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CHECK YOUR INTERESTS; 

□ HISTORIC SITES □ CRUISING 

'□CANOE TRIPS □ FISHING 

□ SIGHTSEEING □ GOLF 

I EXPECT TO COME TO ONTARIO 
IN.(MONTH) 


ONTARIO TRAVEL. 252 PARLIAMENT BLDGS.. 
TORONTO. ONTARIO. 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOKLETS ON ONTARIO 


NAME.. 

ADDRESS......... 

CITY.PROV.. 


Department of Travel and Publicity for Ontario, Hon. L. P. Cecile, K.C., Minister 
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WALLBOARD 


THE IDEAL MATERIAL FOR WALLS AND 
CEILINGS IN EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 




For every type of building—whether in town or country— 
GYPROC Fire-Protective WALLBOARD offers outstanding 
advantages and sure protection—all at low cost. 

Durable strength, good appearance, and ease of decoration 
make fire-protective GYPROC the perfect material for walls 
and ceilings. You have added security and protection because 
GYPROC is made of gypsum, the fire-fighting material that 
won’t burn. Economy, too, is an important advantage. 
GYPROC is low in cost and easy 
to apply. Its smooth surface and 
invisible joints make it as eco¬ 
nomical to decorate as plaster. 

Make sure YOUR walls and ceil¬ 
ings possess these features. Insist 
on GYPROC—sold by builders’ 
supply and lumber dealers across 
Canada. 


Gypsum. Lime and Alabastine, 

Canada* Limited 
VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG 
TORONTO-5 MONTREAL-2 


2GW-50 


*<$>• INSIST-GYPROC' 

A REGISTERED TRADE MARK FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Flood Aftermath 

Continued from page 11 

away, taking a table, some lamps and 
the patchwork quilt that his mother 
and sister had not quite completed. 
His newest granary—two years old, 
had been overturned. He walked 
through slippery muck and silt to find 
that the garage had collapsed and 
parts of the milk house and ice house 
had fallen into the pit that had been 


full of ice. In the barn, all but 27 of 
the 75 chickens had died or had got 
out and drowned. He decided to 
spend the night in the house where 
he could assess the damage and 
determine what gould be salvaged. 

In the kitchen the water had been 
three feet deep over the floor. His 
mother had been saving the down 
from some geese but the bags had 
burst and the down covered every 
.room on the ground floor. The old 
plaster on the walls had weakened 
but was still holding together and the 
fir floors which had been there for 
over 30 years were only slightly 
heaved. Every pot, pan and utensil 
which had been under water was 
covered with a slimy coating of muck 
that was just beginning to rust. This 
mess was to come first—the 
house would require a lot 
of cleaning before his 
mother came back and 
there was no doubt that she 
would be there ready for 
work at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Mrs. Lewis returned on 
June 25—after being away 
for six weeks less one day. 

With her she brought 20 
gallons of drinking water 
and the determination to 
clean up as soon as possible 
and get back to normal liv¬ 
ing. “You know this is the 
first time in all my years on 
this farm that I have been 
able to take a holiday in the spring,” 
she said. 

Though this flood was known to be 
worse than that of ’48, she had no 
idea of the extent of the damage. 
“Lome had done a fine job of cleaning 
up,” she told me, “he had the whole 
downstairs scrubbed and most of the 
furnishings back in place.” Still she 
had to spend a whole day and three 
packages of steel wool to scour the 
cream separator. Other articles re¬ 
quired relatively as much time. 

Lome wanted to put some crop in. 
Though the cattle were not back yet 
he would require winter feed for 
them. He might even be able to har¬ 


vest a bit of grain if good drying 
weather allowed him to get on the 
land and if the fall frosts did not 
come early. 

With the assistance of service men 
from one of the machine companies, 
he reconditioned the tractor. The 
starter, generator and voltage regula¬ 
tor were each removed, stripped and 
cleaned with pyrene and light oil. 
New points had to be installed. The 
carburetor, distributor and air cleaner 
were treated in the same manner. The 
head of the motor was then 
removed and after a thor¬ 
ough cleaning, was well 
oiled and reassembled with 
new gaskets. The crankcase 
was drained and filled with 
a mixture of half kerosene 
and half S.A.E. 10 motor 
oil. 

After the motor had run 
for 15 minutes, this flushing 
solution was drained out 
and the motor was refilled 
with the correct grade of 
oil. The transmission was 
flushed in the same way 
with kerosene. Wheel bear¬ 
ings were checked since 
many units had been found 
to be washed dry of grease; 
the Lewis tractor had not been, but 
was thoroughly lubricated neverthe¬ 
less. The service men then recondi¬ 
tioned the combine. It was given 
similar treatment but required more 
time as the motor was more difficult 
to work at and all gear boxes and 
wheel bearings had to be flushed and 
refilled with lubricant. 

With the tractor in operating condi¬ 
tion, Lome was able to pull the truck 
to town. He had placed it on the 
graded road before the peak of the 
flood. Rushing water had subsequently 
washed it into the ditch, where, sit¬ 
ting on all four wheels, it had been 
completely submerged. A motor boat 
travelling along the side of the road 
had struck the top of the cab. As it 
passed over, the propeller had grazed 


the top of the engine hood and chip¬ 
ped it lightly from one side to the 
other. The cab had been filled with 
about six inches of silt and the doors 
and windows were sprung and rusty. 
Even after thorough cleaning the 
truck was giving trouble from ignition 
failures and silt in the fuel line and 
sediment bowl. 

By July 3, the machinery had been 
made operative and 170 acres of oats 
and barley had been seeded. The land 
was found to be very heavy and it 
was a case of being almost stuck at 
all times. The next move was to get 
the cattle back. From Carman they 
had been moved to Poplar Point, so 



Tile garage collapsed and the milk house and 
ice house fell into the ice well. 



Debris on the washed fields includes half a shed 
roof. 
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CAT’S PAW 

»ubter\\ EELS & Soles 


“FINEST MADE" 


from there came the five cows and 
four young cattle. The grass along 
fence lines and roadways was begin¬ 
ning to grow lush, but fences had been 
taken away and in no place were they 
left in serviceable condition. The 
wire stretchers had always been kept 
in the garage—they had disappeared. 
A pile of seasoned posts had floated 
away. Improvisation has, of necessity, 
been the key to reclamation. So sel¬ 
dom can the job be done completely 
that hours of despair come frequently 
under the strain of “nothing really 
done right.” 



Notice of Dividend No. 40 

United Grain Growers 
Limited 

Class “A” Shares 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5% on the paid-up par value of Class "A" 
(Preferred) Shares (par value $20.00 each). 

This dividend will be paid on or about 
September 1st, 1950 to holders of such shares 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
July 22nd, 1950. 

By Order of the Board. 

D. G. MILLER, 

Secretary. 

July 11th, 1950. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


...REDUCE 

BREAKDOWNS 

with 

BARDAHL 

LUBRICATION 


• Penetrates metal 

surfaces, reduces j 
friction, holds* 
lubrication I' 
in place. } 

• Does not break 
down under ex¬ 
tremes of heat and 
pressure. 

• Makes equipment 
run smoother and 
quieter. 

• Permits continuous % 
use of equipment 
because it lowers 
running tempera¬ 
ture. 

• Keeps engines 
clean, frees rings 
and valves of hard 
carbon. 


)'£ :j 
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BARDAHL1 


Notice of Dividend No, 40 

United Grain Growers 
Limited 


Class ‘ B 9 Shares 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend at the rate 
of $1.00 per share on the paid-up par value 
of Class "B" (Membership) Shares (par value 
$5.00 each). This is out of earnings appro¬ 
priated at the rate of 25 cents per annum in 
the four-year period ending July 31, 1950. 

This dividend will be paid on or about 
Septembex 1 to holders of such shares of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, 
July 22, 1950. 

By order of the Board. 

D. G. MILLER, 

Secretary. 

July 11, 1950. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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FOR YOU! 

introduction-by-mail club. 


IMMEDIATE CONTACTS. Write for free details 

Carole Ann Social Register, P.0. Box 1508-L 
Beverley Hills, Calif. 
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“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


T HE problems confronting the 
Lewises prevail in hundreds of 
other farms in the Red River Valley. 
But good comes out of the darkest 
situations. The people of the “Valley” 
have been brought so much closer 
together—not only with one another 
but with their neighbors on all sides— 
in the cities, in the other provinces of 
Canada and south of the border. 
Grants from the governments will go 
a long way toward repairing the 
houses and some of the outbuildings. 
The assistance from the Manitoba 
Flood Relief Fund will help purchase 
essential personal property, clothing 
and home furnishings. 

The Lewises and their neighbors 
feel that they have some of the best 
farms in the Red River Valley and 
that the Valley is one of the best farm¬ 
ing areas in western Canada. Little 
wonder then that in spite of being 
confronted with what appeared to be. 
a hopeless situation, and in spite of 
meeting more of these at each turn, 
flooded farmers and their families 
work harder together and with greater 
determination to re-establish them¬ 
selves as quickly as the drying permits. 


A Backyard Incinerator 

EPRESENTING an old stump, 
this incinerator stands three feet 
high; its diameter is from 18 inches to 
two feet. The foundation upon which 
the concrete is built is one inch wire 
mesh, rolled to form a cylinder of the 
proper diameter. If no concrete base 
is to be built, this wire should be set 
into the earth for three or four inches. 




This tree stump is an incinerator. 

The concrete, which should be a 
fairly “rich” mixture, is held in place 
by the mesh, and when the entire 
incinerator has been built, the surface 
of the concrete is scored with a 
pointed stick while it is still soft, to 
represent bark. It may be painted with 
grey or brown paint for more natural 
effect.—Paul Hadley. 




you need extra money for your farm’s devel¬ 
opment or improvement, see your BofM 
manager today. Ask or write jor Jolder 
“Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer.” 


Bank of Montreal 

working ivith Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
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MAKING SOAP IS EASY 
TAKES ONLY 20 MINUTES 

Extremely Low Cost Means Big Yearly Savings 

Saving money is something that interests every good housewife. And 
that’s why Gillett’s process for home-made soap is so popular on 
Canadian farms from coast to coast. By using 4 lbs. of leftover 
kitchen fats and 10 oz. of Gillett’s Lye, you can make 12 to 15 lbs. 

of hard-working household soap — at a cost of less than 10 a bar! The method is 
extremely simple and takes only 20 minutes. No boiling is required. The only 
utensils you need are one half-gallon can or jug and a one gallon kettle. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 

Pour 10 oz. of Gillett’s Lye into 
container holding pints of cold 
water. Stir until lye dissolves and 
leave to cool. Meantime melt 4 lbs. of 
grease, tallow or lard, and leave until 
nearly cool, but still in liquid form. 

Now slowly pour the dissolved lye 
into the grease (not the grease into 
the lye), and stir until lye and grease 


1 



are thoroughly combined. When 
mixture reaches the consistency of 
honey (after from 1 to 5 minutes of 
stirring) pour into a mold — a wood¬ 
en box will do — lined with factory 
cotton to prevent soap from sticking. 
Cover with blanket or carpet and 
leave in warm place for one or two 
days, then turn out and cut up as 


desired. The longer soap is kept, the 
better it will be. 

TO ASSURE SUCCESS 

The grease must be clean and not 
salty, and must not be above 120°F. 
(warm to the hand) when the lye is 
added. The lye must be allowed to 
cool until it is no warmer than 80°F. 
Unless directions are closely followed 
the resulting soap may be streaky in 
appearance. If this occurs, crumble 
down as small as possible, return to 
pot, add 3 pints of water. Bring 
slowly to boil, stirring thoroughly, 
and allow to simmer until whole mass 
is of a thick consistency. Again pour 
into mold and allow to stand for at 
least 3 days, covered as before. 

KEEPS OUTSIDE CLOSETS 
FRESH, CLEAN, SANITARY 

It takes just 10 seconds once a week 
to keep your outhouse guest-clean all 
the time. All you do: sprinkle in half 
a cup of Gillctt’s Lye each week. The 
cost is less than 50! Gillett’s destroys 
odors and reduces contents. Leaves 
closet fresh, clean and sanitary. Also 
excellent for flush toilets. Removes 
stains, clears blockages. Get Gillett’s 
Lye next time you shop—several tins! 


new FR££ booklet \ Please send me, absolutely free , a copy of the J 

I . . ' .'t- n j I big, new booklet on the uses of Gillett's Lye - 

I Bigger, better than ever! Tells dozens j 6 

of different ways in which Gillett’s | ^AME 
I Lye speeds work and protects health in l .' 



the home and on the farm. 
How to make soap for less 
than if a bar! Get your 
free copy. Mail 
Coupon today. 

In regular size and [ 
money-saving ylb. 
tins. 


ADDRESS.. 


Mail Toi 

STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 

801 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


J 

GLF-90 
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SOU NEED 


If your crop demands the protection 
of sprinkler irrigation during the 
hot summer months, then you’ll 
need (1) a source of water (2) an 
adoquate sprinkler system and . . . 


YOU’LL NEED 
A PUMP . . . 

WITH THESE FEATURES 

PROPER DESIGN: Your pump 
should be designed specially for 
the job . . . built by people who 
have pioneered sprinkler irrigation 
from its earliest beginnings. 


ADAPTABILITY:.you should be 

able to drive your pump by all 
types of connection and from any 
power source . . . tractor, power 
unit, gas or diesel motor. 


FREEDOM FROM TROUBLE: 

Your pump should be of simple 
rugged construction . . . able to 
withstand years of hard usage 
without need for adjustment or 
replacement of major parts. 


THE NEW 

PARAMOUNT 


TYPE “M” 
HAS THEM 
ALL... 




It's the product of 15 years’ 
experience in the practical appli¬ 
cation of water to farm and orchard 
crops. 

MANUFACTURED BY: 


UMPS& 


OWER, I |Mite ° 

35 YEARS IN HYDRAULICS 
40 EAST CORDOVA STREET 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

MASTER TURBINE 
WATER SYSTEMS 

CITY PRESSURE ON YOUR 
FARM 24 HOURS A DAY 


The Trail Ahead 

Continued from page 10 

tance they had travelled. The thin 
slice of moon had set; only starlight 
bathed the flat plain where nothing 
rose to give him a landmark. 

But he knew the run had been 
more than ten miles, and on his side, 
there was still no sign of Carr or 
Hutch Bonner. His first warning was 
a sudden flash of gunfire repeated in 
a string of shots across from him. The 
points of flame moved ahead, dis¬ 
tinctly the guns of two riders, close 
together. By this time the running 
herd had strung out, and even with 
Joe Wheat’s help he could only hold 
a section of it. He saw a bunch in the 
lead swing away, the gunfire follow¬ 
ing. They curved off at a tangent on 
his right, three or four hundred head 
with the two riders behind them, and 
he marked Clay Carr’s grey horse. 
Then the outer darkness swallowed 
the animals and men. 

In a little more time he knew the 
cattle were tiring, and dropping back 
with Joe Wheat, he said, “Far enough, 
I think. Let’s call it a night.” 

A LMOST as quickly as it had be¬ 
gun, the stampede ended. Tired 
animals slowed to a walk, halted, 
stood blowing and then one by one 
they bent their legs and sank down. 
Once more they made a dark, quiet 
pool, compactly bedded. 

Gathering his men. Lew found 
Quarternight, Bob Blade and Joe 
Wheat, yet no sign of Carr and Hutch 
Bonner with the small herd they had 
turned off. “They’ll show up,” he said. 
“If they don’t. I’ll go back at day¬ 
light.” 

But in the first glow of dawn, rid¬ 
ing his circle on guard, he saw the 
little band coming toward him, and 
with it the grey tops of the two 
wagons. 

He expected an immediate out¬ 
burst. Carr passed him looking straight 
ahead, saying nothing. Lew reined 
over beside Connie’s wagon. She 
stared up from the seat and he saw 
an accusation behind the red sleep¬ 
lessness of her eyes. 

“Lew,” she said, “you started that 
stampede.” 

“You’re sure I did, Connie?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. So is Clay. Why?” 

“You’ll get your answer in a 
minute.” 

Barney McCann had halted his 
chuck wagon, jumping down to get 
his breakfast fire going. Quarternight, 
Joe Wheat and Bob Blade were com¬ 
ing in from the bed-ground; and Clay 
Carr, with Hutch riding close, had 
started back from throwing their 
bunch in with the main herd. Trouble, 
Lew saw, was headed his way. 

It was written in the hot anger on 
Carr’s round face. Hutch Bonner was 
prodding him with surly talk. He 
came straight in, hauled his horse to 
a stop. “Rand,” he said, “you and I 
have come to a showdown.” 

“Just a minute, Clay,” Lew asked. 
“Let’s get the facts clear. We had a 
stampede last night. Maybe it was an 
accident.” 

“Accident — — — 

“Wait. Maybe it wasn’t. What’s the 
difference? We have come in the right 
direction. We’re even, or ahead of the 
Pitchfork. Now then, we can increase 
this lead by keeping straight north. 
We don’t need to go back to the trail.” 


At Clay Carr’s side, Hutch Bonner 
leaned forward over his saddle horn. 
“Talk sense, Rand! There’s no water 
north of here.” He shook his dark 
head and turned to Carr. “The only 
thing to do is turn east and pick up 
the old route. I know.” 

For a long moment Lew Rand 
looked steadily at him. Then he said, 
“There are plenty of waterholes in the 
North Fork of the Canadian, and if 
you’ve been over this country, Hutch, 
you know that. You wouldn’t have 
some reason for putting us behind the 
Pitchfork again, would you?” 

The man’s heavy jaw tightened. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I’ll tell you what I mean,” Lew 
said quietly, “in plain words. There’s 
been a traitor in this camp from the 
start. Hutch, you’re a Pitchfork man.” 

He knew what was coming; it was 
what he had asked for, and the down¬ 
ward drop of his hand matched the 
swift move of Bonner’s. He heard 
Hutch snarl, “Why you — — —,” and 
then for an instant he did not realize 
exactly what had happened. A rope 



“There isn’t a job Hinkle can do with¬ 
out bungling!” 


end snapped through the air and 
twisted around Bonner’s neck. A jerk 
half pulled him from the saddle. Then 
it was John Quarternight’s tough voice 
saying, “You move and I’ll cut your 
fool head off!” 

He flipped the rope and freed it. 
Lew had drawn his gun and he kept 
it out, ready, staring into the mur¬ 
derous rage of Bonner’s black eyes. 

The man swung suddenly to Clay 
Carr, snarling out his blocked fury. 
“You want a killing in this outfit?” 
Then fire one of us! Take your choice! 
Do I stay, or does he?” 

“It’s all right. Hutch,” Carr said. 
“I know. Rand, I’ve had enough of 
your trouble-making. Two days’ fast 
ride will take you to Dodge. Draw 
your time and get out!” 

Although keeping close watch of 
Hutch Bonner, from the tail of his eye 
Lew saw Connie stand up under the 
wagon’s high top. “Clay, you can’t 
do that.” 

Without looking at her, Carr said 
flatly, “I can and I’m doing it! That’s 
one thing a foreman can do.” 

There came a hard, tight silence 
and Lew turned his gaze toward the 
girl. 

“Lew,” she said, “the time has 
come. It’s got to be told. Clay, you 
can’t do it, for the simple reason that 
Lew is half owner of this herd.” 

“Half owner?” Clay echoed. He 
stared at her dully. “When-” 

Hutch Bonner cut him off. “You 
didn’t know that? Well, never mind!” 

“I didn’t know it, Hutch,” Carr said. 


“By God, you should have!” 

They sat for one brief moment 
looking straight at each other, and in 
that exchange there was some cold 
and deadly understanding. 

Then Bonner yanked his horse 
around savagely. Fie levelled one last 
departing look at Clay Carr as he 
flung the animal forward into a lope. 
He rode due east toward the trail . . . 
and toward the Pitchfork herd. 

HATEVER it was that lay be¬ 
tween those two, and regardless 
of its future threat, the fact that Hutch 
Bonner was no longer close, seemed 
to make a change in Clay Carr. 

For three days Lew Rand watched 
that change take place. Clay, defi¬ 
nitely, was released from some pres¬ 
sure, and he assumed the foreman’s 
leadership of the Circle Dot herd in a 
stolid driving way. They began to 
make good time. But he was too quiet, 
Lew thought, these days, kept too 
much within himself; he spoke to the 
men only when giving orders, rode 
alone as much as possible, and 
avoided Connie even at mealtimes. 

It was a complete, deliberate isola¬ 
tion, in keeping one way, Lew felt, 
with Clay Carr’s nature; the set, dog¬ 
ged way in which he moved toward 
the end of any game, even a losing 
one. 

He knew that Hutch Bonner was 
behind it. Yet he knew, also, that 
when trouble came, the whole Circle 
Dot would be involved. This was not 
Clay Carr’s game alone. 

But they passed the North Fork of 
the Canadian and continued a fast 
drive north day by day with no hin- 
derance. They were ahead of the 
Pitchfork. He kept watch to the east 
and south and saw no dust sign of St. 
Clair’s herd. Then on a breathless mid¬ 
morning, he picked out a faint ribbon 
of smoke against the northern horizon. 
That would mark the railroad; Dodge 
City lay just over the prairie rim. At 
noon, three, hours later, five horsemen 
came up at a lope from the south. 

With Quarternight he was back at 
the rear where both wagons had stop¬ 
ped and Barney McCann was out 
building a coffee fire. At sight of the * 
riders he sent a long yell and crooked 
his arm in signal. Joe Wheat and Bob 
Blade raced back from their swing 
positions. It took Clay Carr a little 
longer to curve around from the point. 

The five men were coming on fast. 
As Clay loped in and halted, Lew 
said, “Looks like they mean to charge 
us. What’s your order?” 

“The only thing left,” Carr said. 
“We’ll shoot it out.” He turned a little 
in his saddle. “Connie, crawl back in 
the wagon.” His eyes lingered on the 
girl. 

But off at a hundred yards, out of 
pistol range, three of the men drew in 
suddenly. Only two came on, drop¬ 
ping to a walk. As dust rolled away 
from the three who had halted, Lew 
picked out Hutch Bonner’s big shape 
among them. It was Gil St. Clair, and 
Two-Stripe Doyle riding his dun 
pony, who approached. 

St. Clair led, sitting very straight, 
his rein hand high above the saddle 
horn, shoulders squared. Gil St. Clair, 
Lew Rand always thought, could 
never forget that once for a brief time 
he had been a cavalry officer. He-was 
handsome enough in that false mili¬ 
tary way; tall-bodied, slim, with 
brown, well-molded features and a 
grey moustache clipped straight across 
his upper lip. 







With his best look of stern authority, 
he rode in close, head up, sweeping a 
casual gaze over the line of Circle Dot 
men. He stopped in front of Clay 
Carr, made a waving gesture with his 
free hand. “A reception committee, 
Carr?” 

“Vigilance committee is better, St. 
Clair,” Clay told him. “If it’s trouble 
you’ve come for, you’ll get it.” 

“Trouble?” St. Clair shrugged his 
military shoulders. He moved his eyes 
along the Circle Dot line. “Not a bit, 
gentlemen; merely a passing visit.” 

L EW RAND stared past the man 
toward Two-Stripe Doyle, and 
found Doyle watching him with an 
intent speculation. He wondered how 
much of the robbery money Two- 
Stripe was carrying—a good split, any¬ 
way, and he hoped so, strongly. 

Then Clay Carr was saying, 
“You’ve had your look. Anything else 
you want?” 

St. Clair smiled, sure of himself, 
thinly veiling the mockery of his 
amusement. “Nothing more at all, 
Carr. You’ll make Dodge by tonight, 
won’t you? I’m riding in with some of 
the boys. Perhaps, gentlemen, we can 
all meet for a friendly drink.” His 
smile broadened; he made a left- 
handed salute, turned and crooked his 
arm to the three who waited. 

For an instant Lew thought they 
meant a stampede after all; but Gil 
St. Clair’s game was more tricky than 
that. With Two-Stripe Doyle follow¬ 
ing, he sent his horse at an angle away 
from the herd. The others caught up, 
bunched with them, and they loped 
across the prairie, north. 


From his cook fire, Barney McCann 
called, “Come and get it!” 

Lew stepped down from his saddle 
and walked to the chuck wagon with 
John Quarternight. The old man wag¬ 
ged his grey head. “Looked us over, 
rode on to Dodge . . . what do you 
figure that ring-tailed hyena has got 
up his sleeve?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” 
Lew told him. “But there is one thing 
you can bet on. We’ll know tonight.” 

They learned even earlier. That 
afternoon they crossed Mulberry 
Creek, and then the twisting line of 
the Arkansas was ahead, with the 
buildings of Dodge City sprawled on 
the north bank. It was dusk as they 
approached the river aiming for a 
camp a mile upstream from the town. 
The herd reached water, spread out 
and began to drink. Clay Carr had 
waved his riders back to the wagons 
when a cavalcade of a dozen horse¬ 
men rode from the darkening river- 
bottom trees. 

Lew saw at once that it was none 
of the Pitchfork outfit, for these men 
looked like Kansas grangers, in blue 
overalls and straw hats. Their cart¬ 
ridge belts and heavy guns were out 
of place against that farm garb. Then 
he saw one differently dressed, in a 
black suit and black peace-officer’s 
hat, and it was this one who moved 
out into the lead as they approached. 

He halted, brushed aside one edge 
of his coat and showed a sheriff’s star 
pinned to the black vest. “This the 
Circle Dot?” he demanded. 

“It is,” Clay Carr answered, “and 
what about it?” 

The sheriff faced him, drew a 
folded sheet of paper from his pocket 


and handed it across. “You are under 
quarantine for Texas fever. I’ve 
brought county men along to hold 
this herd.” 

Lew Rand swung his horse nearer. 
He spoke first to Clay Carr, “Plain 
enough, isn’t it?” And then to the 
sheriff, asking “I suppose this quaran¬ 
tine applies to all Texas herds coming 
north?” 

“No, only those suspected of carry¬ 
ing the disease.” 

“I see. And the Pitchfork, coming 
up behind us, isn’t suspected?” 

“I have no order to stop the Pitch- 
fork herd.” 

Lew nodded. “Well, Sheriff, I don’t 
know how much Gil St. Clair paid 
you, but we’ll raise the ante $500. 
Name your price.” 

He saw a moment’s hesitation in 
the sharp, narrowing eyes, as if the 
temptation were strong; but that 
passed and then the man fell back 
upon bluster. 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” 

“All right.” Lew rode to where 
Connie sat on the wagon seat, tense 
and furious at what this thing meant. 
He looked down into her face. “Never 
mind. St. Clair has friends in Dodge. 
But I’ve got friends there, too. Now 
listen. You ought to go in and take a 
hotel room for the night. Rest up. 
We’ll all go in, except maybe two 
men to stay here with the county 
guard.” He leaned toward her a little. 
“There ought to be a letter from the 
Fort Worth bank.” 

“And if there is?” 

He smiled faintly. “If it has what I 
need, Connie, we may show Gil St. 
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Clair a hole-card he hasn’t thought 
of.” 

OUNG Bob Blade raised a wail 
of protest when told that he and 
Snowfoot Ryan, the horse wrangler, 
must stay with the herd. But Clay 
Carr said, “Kid, you’re saving money, 
maybe your hide. You wait another 
year before you tackle Dodge.” 

Clay had saddled a horse for Connie, 
and she came from the wagon with a 
bundle of clothes wrapped in an oil¬ 
skin slicker. Then on the short jog 
into town he rode close to her, not 
talking, hardly looking at her; but it 
seemed to Lew Rand, watching them, 
that in the act of riding close. Clay 
was trying in his fashion to make 
something plain to the girl. 

There had been no talk of any plan 
and Lew doubted that Clay had one; 
it was more his way to plug on, hop¬ 
ing for circumstance to give some 
kind of an opening. 

His own course was clear, depend¬ 
ing first upon the bank’s letter. With 
Clay and Connie ahead, John Quarter- 
night and Joe Wheat jogging at his 
side, they clattered across the river 
bridge and into the streets of Dodge. 

He turned to Quarternight. “You 
and Joe stick with me. Clay is going 
on to the Wright House to get Connie 
a room.” 

“One thing at a time, boy,” 
Quarternight said. “It’s been two dry 
years since I pushed my stummick up 
against the Drover’s Bar!” 

Lew grinned. “Well, sure. Get 
yourself a drink. Then meet me in 
the Wright House lobby.” 

Quarternight and Wheat dropped 
out in front of the Drover’s Bar and 
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—Installation, alterations, 
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BETTER HERDS 


higher quality cattle, sheep, 
swine? 


NEW BUILDINGS 

—improvements, additions, alterations? 


► The Farm Improvement Loan Act of 1945 
enables you to do all these or any other work 
around the farm which will increase its efficiency 
and productivity. Loans are repayable over 
periods up to ten years at 5% interest. 
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Lew rode on alone. He saw that 
times had changed here in Dodge; 
it was still a raw, one-storey town, 
still had a wild frontier look about 
it, and felt that hard men would 
always gather in this place for the 
three things that men craved most. But 
the roaring turmoil of 20,000 Texas 
trail-drivers was gone. Horses that he 
saw racked along either side of the 
sheet were the work nags of Kansas 
grangers. And most of the men them¬ 
selves, grouped at the corners or 
tramping the board walks, had the 
clothes and the bent, tired backs of 
farmers. 

A yellow flood from the Wright 
House cut the street’s darkness ahead 
of him. He saw Clay hand Connie 
down from her saddle and take her 
inside; and then five horses racked in 
front of the Long Branch Saloon di¬ 
rectly across from the hotel drew him 
over for a closer look. They were all 
stamped with the Pitchfork shoulder 
brand. The dun ridden by Two-Stripe 
Doyle was among them. Satisfied, he 
turned the next corner and stepped 
down in front of the post office. 

At the wicket inside he gave his 
name and asked for mail. When a 
long, official-looking envelope was 
slid out to him, he ripped it open; 
and then his tall body made its hard 
and quiet shape against the window’s 
light, his back turned to the curious 
eyes of the clerk. 

The letter was from the bank. On 
so large a shipment of money, they 
had made note of the serial numbers 
and the first and last were written 
down for him, bracketing the lot. It 
was all, the bank said, in new ten, 
twenty and fifty dollar bills. 

With the serial numbers memorized, 
he folded the letter into his shirt 
pocket, left his horse in front of the 
post office and crossed the street to a 
small, weathered building. Faded 
black paint on a wooden door said: 
United States Marshal. 

He opened the door, closed it, and 
stood in a square box room. A lamp 
with the wick turned low was in the 
middle of a neat, orderly desk. He 
was alone; but a black, flat-crowned 
Texas hat hung on a wall peg, and 
by it he knew that Matt Burnet still 
held this vital job. 

T HEN a rear door cracked open 
slightly, swung wide next mo¬ 
ment and Burnet stood looking at him, 
smiling. He was a thin, tall man, very 
brown, with short grey hair and thick 
grey tufts over deep-set blue eyes. 

He came forward with a loose, easy 
movement. His voice was soft-spoken, 
deceptive in its gentleness. 

“How are you, Lew?” he asked. 
Then his smile faded. “What’s this 
business of a Circle Dot herd being 
stopped this evening? I was told you 
were with it. Where’s Tom Lee?” 

Lew Band had known th s man in 
Texas, and Matt Burnet had been 
Tom Lee’s friend. “Tom Lee,” he 
said, “is dead. Killed before we started 
up the trail.” 

“Murdered?” 

“Yes. I can name the man who did 
it, a Hutch Bonner, but I have no 
proof. But there’s another thing that 
I have got, and I believe it will all 
hook up.” 

“St. Clair?” Burnet asked. 

“Not directly,” Lew said. “It will 
lead around to him, though, I think. 
Tom Lee had a shipment of money 
coming in the same day he was killed. 
I happened to be on the train when 


that money was looted from the mail 
car, and afterwards I picked up some 
sign. One of the robbers rode a dun 
horse; he cut his tie rope and left a 
short length of it in the brush. I 
traced that and located both the horse 
and rider. You know him—Two-Stripe 
Doyle.” 

“Doyle?” Burnet repeated. “He’s 
here in town!” 

“Yes,” Lew said. “So is Hutch Bon¬ 
ner and Gil St. Clair. What I plan is 
to follow my knowledge of human 
nature. I figure that Doyle is carrying 
a split of the stolen money. The first 
thing a man like that does when he 
hits town with a pile, is get into a 
poker game. He and the others are 
over in the Long Branch now.” 
Burnet’s face was tightening. “I was 
just over at the Long Branch. And 
you’re right. Doyle is in a big game. 
What have you got?” 

“This.” Lew pulled the bank’s let¬ 
ter from his shirt pocket. “That gives 
the serial numbers of the money. I’m 
sure of Doyle. I don’t know exactly 
where Bonner fits in, or Gil St. Clair, 
either. But you know what Doyle is 
. . . if we trap him, it will go pretty 
far.” 

With only a glance at the letter, 
Burnet stuffed it into his own pocket. 
There was a heavy gun belt buckled 
around his waist, the holster hanging 
against his right thigh. He took ;V 
lighter harness from the wall rack, 
fastening it across his shoulder with 
the gun up under his left arm. Then 
he put on a black suit coat. 

Walking outside, Lew said, “I’ve 
got two Circle Dot men waiting at 
the Wright House.” 

Joe Wheat and Quarternight were 
in the hotel doorway. They greeted 
the Marshal, and then Quarternight 
asked, “Lew, what’s up?” He showed 
the sharpened edge of his drinking. 

Facing across the street, Lew saw 
that the Pitchfork horses had not 
been moved. “If things are as they 
should be,” he answered, “Two-Stripe 
Doyle is over there in the Long 
Branch playing poker with Tom Lee’s 
money. We’re going to get him.” He 
looked around. “Has Clay come out?” 

Quarternight nodded. “He went 
across there a moment ago.” 

“I wish,” Lew said, “he had stayed 
with Connie. Burnet, I think this is 
the best move. Let me go in first and 
have a look. If the set-up is right, I’ll 
come out and give you a signal.” He 
was stepping down into the street as 
he spoke. He made an angle in cross¬ 
ing, then reached the board walk 
again and turned back into the doors 
of the Long branch. 

Inside, it was more like the old 
days; noisy, crowded, with a reckless 
wild note running through the waves 
of sound that were blended from talk, 
laughter, shuffling feet and the clatter 
of glassware and silver dollars. He 
pushed through the low doors and 
made his way casually toward the bar, 
but he observe^ me groups and faces, 
and the pos.tions of certain men. 

Clay was drinking with Hutch 
Bonner midway down the bar. Still 
farther, almost at the end, Gil St. 
Clair stood alone with his back against 
the edge, his eyes keeping close watch 
of the room. 

A T the bar, Lew ordered a beer, 
and then with the glass in his 
hand he turned around, showing only 
a mild interest. The gambling tables 
were along the opposite wall. He let 
his gaze move over half a dozen, com- 
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ing back to the first one at the front 
near the doors. The big game was in 
progress there, so- big that a ring of- 
men had closed around it three deep, 
watching. 

In a moment he walked over, still 
holding his glass and he had to crowd 
in, looking down over the shoulders 
of men to see the money. The Long 
Branch, fie knew, had seen some big 
plays, but this one was growing to¬ 
ward a record. The pot made a hill of 
greenbacks and gold and silver in the 
center of the table, and even as he 
watched, a man droned, “Twenty, and 
fifty more.” 

The eyes of this one lifted to a 
player across from him. He was look¬ 
ing at Two-Stripe Doyle. 

Doyle’s sharp face was beaded, 
flushed. He wiped the back of one 
hand across it. His black eyes riveted 
on the money. Then he reached inside 
his open shirt front to a belt, drew 
out two bills and shoved them into 
the pot. In a tight voice, he said, 
“Fifty, and fifty.” 

Lew stepped back. Both of those 
fifty dollar bills were clean, unused. 
He had already seen that more than 
half the money in the pot was of the 
same newness. It was all he wanted; 
no forty-dollar-a-month cowhand 
could have earned so much on the 
trail. 

He put his glass on the bar, walked 
outside, signalled across to the three 
men in front of the hotel. When they 
approached, he spoke to Burnet: “It’s 
there. I can’t be wrong. Ask Doyle 
for a look at his money.” 

Inside again, with Burnet, Quarter- 
night and Joe Wheat flanking him, he 
saw an immediate shift of figures 
about the room. St. Clair started 
across to the poker game. Clay Carr 
and Hutch Bonner turned from their 
drinking, put down their glasses and 
came on more slowly. 

Burnet spoke quietly to the ring of 
men around the table: “Step aside, 
please.” 

A lane parted, and pushing in close 
with him. Lew Band saw the quick, 
scuttling look on Two-Stripe Doyle’s 
face. 

“Doyle,” Burnet said, “I’d like to 
see your money.” 

“Just a minute here!” Gil St. Clair, 
standing directly across the table now, 
put up one hand. His mouth beneath 
the straight-clipped grey moustach 
took on its stern military authority. 
“What is this?” he demanded. “What’s 
the charge against this man?” 

Burnet looked at him, and his voice 
still held its soft tone. “Is he one of 
your men, St. Clair?” 

“He is.” 

“In that case, perhaps you will be 
held for information, yourself. The 
charge is robbing the United States 
mails at Clear Fork, Texas.” 

St. Clair’s mouth loosened, hung 
slack an instant, tightened again; but 
something cold and guarded came 
into his small, narrowing eyes. 

Burnet continued: “We have the 
serial numbers of that money. Do you 
want to shield this man?” 

With a forced effort St. Clair said, 
“I harbor no criminals in my outfit.” 
He avoided a sudden lift of Doyle’s 
black eyes toward him. 

“Then I’ll ask again to see his 
money.” 

Two-Stripe Qoyle pushed back 
from the table. “You stay by me, St. 
Clair!” 

Still St. Clair did not look at him. 


Doyle gripped the table edge with 
the knuckles of his hands turning 
white. He stared up. “You hear? You 
stay by me!” 

A LL games in the room had stop¬ 
ped. A long moment of silence 
stretched out to the breaking point, 
and in that time Lew Rand could feel 
the play between these two men—St. 
Clair figuring with a quick and crafty 
mind, crawling out with the treachery 
that was his nature; Doyle caught and 
showing a trapped-animal fear. 

And ther^ as St. Clair gave no 
answer, Doyle’s high-pitched voice 
shattered the silence: “You white- 
livered sneak! You want me to talk?” 

St. Clair looked down at him then, 
cool and sure of his defense. “You’ve 
nothing to talk about, Doyle.” 

“No?” Doyle half rose from his 
chair. “You think I haven’t! You, St. 
Clair—you paid Hutch Bonner to kill 
Tom Lee!” 

“That’s a lie!” 

Only that much came snarling from 
Gil St. Clair. Another voice cut 
heavily across the words: “Hold on. 
Hutch!” 



“Yes sir, toe’re catering especially to 
the fanners!” 

Pivoting, Lew saw Hutch Bonner 
start back from the crowd, saw Clay 
Carr leap to the door, cutting him 
off. It was a picture that flashed its 
course in half a second, but he was 
always to remember the stolid set of 
Clay’s body, his dogged voice begin¬ 
ning, “Hutch, you-” 

A gun’s roar stopped him. Bonner’s 
hand had moved lightning fast. 

Carr dropped and Bonner started 
forward; and Lew lunged out to block 
the way in the same instant. But 
another shape was ahead of him— 
Quarternight, gun drawn, blazing. 
Hutch Bonner took three steps out 
into the street and fell. Lew swung 
back, expecting trouble with St. Clair 
and Doyle. He heard Burnet’s voice 
show its hardness for the first time: 
“I’ll kill the first one of you that 
moves!” The answer to that was sud¬ 
den dead silence. 

Turning once more to the street and 
looking across, he saw Connie Lee in 
the doorway of the hotel. He started 
toward her and she met him, running, 
flinging herself against him. 

She gasped, “Lew! What happened? 
Was it ... I saw . . .” She choked 
and could not finish. 

He led her back to the deserted 
lobby, and stood holding her close 
until the shock of what she had seen 
had passed. Then he said, “Don’t 
come out again. I’ll be back.” 

He felt her press agaiqst him, 
harder, her hands clinging. “Lew, it 
was Clay, wasn’t it? Don’t go! Don’t 
leave me!” 

He said gently: “I’m not going to 
. . . only for a little while.” 

But it was three hours before he 
could return to the hotel. He knew 


that some word had been passed back 
to her, and that the shock had been 
relieved, if even a little bit, by this 
passage of time. Clay Carr had died 
instantly there in the Long Branch. 
Hutch Bonner had lasted half an hour. 

I N the Marshal’s office, Two-Stripe 
Doyle had turned state’s evidence, 
telling all he knew. It was this that 
Lew Rand brought to Connie Lee. 

He found her sitting alone in the 
lobby, waiting with a calm bravery 
that he had seen once before. “Do 
you mind,” he asked, “if we talk in 
your room?” 

She hesitated; and he said, “It’s all 
right, Connie. This town has other 
things to watch.” 

She took his arm but marched 
firmly at his side, and then in her 
room down the long hall he saw with 
relief that two windows looked away 
from Dodge City, north across the 
starlit prairie. For that was their way 
now . . . north, to Dakota, and 
beyond. 

There was no chair, and when she 
sat down upon the narrow bed, he 
crossed to one window and stood look¬ 
ing out. He spoke watching the 
night’s quiet peace that lay across 
those endless miles: “Doyle and Gil 
St. Clair are being held in the 
Marshal’s office. Doyle told all he 
knew about Hutch Bonner. It was 
little enough. Clay and Hutch were 
friends in south Texas, and some¬ 
thing happened. I can understand 
that, Connie. There isn’t a man among 
us who hasn’t something back in his 
past, small enough at the time, but a 
harmful weapon if someone wanted 
to use it. That’s what Hutch Bonner 
was doing, holding an axe over Clay.” 

Behind him, she said, “We could 
see that, Lew.” 

He nodded. “Yes. Clay was taking 
orders from Hutch Bonner on the 
hail. And Hutch was holding us back, 
because he was playing the other side, 
too—St. Clair’s side. It was Hutch who 
learned about the shipment of money. 
I think Clay was too open in his talk. 
Hutch passed the information to 
Doyle, and Doyle managed the rob¬ 
bery. St. Clair had no hand in that; 
it simply was a lucky break for him. 
But he had made a deal with Hutch 
Bonner, earlier, hiring him to prevent 
the Circle Dot from going north, in 
any way. He paid cold cash for what 
happened that night before we 
started.” 

Standing there silent, Lew let his 
gaze sweep once more far outward 
across the prairie. Then without turn¬ 
ing, he said, “Connie, come here.” 

She rose and came to him and he 
put one arm around her, bringing her 
up to the open window. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “we’re going 
on. The quarantine order won’t hold. 
I have the Marshal’s word for that. 
And beyond this point our way is 
clear. We’re going on together, Con¬ 
nie, you and I.” His arm tightened; 
drew her against his side. “All that 
has happened is past. There’s only the 
future now . . . ours. Look out there. 
What do you see?” 

Her voice came up to him, small 
and hushed, “Dakota.” 

“Yes ...” 

“Montana.” 

“Mountains,” he said. “There are 
trees, Connie, and streams . . .” 

She turned to him then, pressing 
her face hard against him. “And you,” 
she whispered. “Hold me. Lew . . . 
hold me now.” 
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The Neighbor Girl 

Continued from page 9 

community moved other women to 
expressions of grave concern, Bessie 
would get a tight, hard ache in her 
chest and blinding tears would fill 
her eyes. She would take over the 
most arduous jobs there were to do 
for the bereaved ones, but she couldn’t 
say a word. 

She ached at times to possess the 
easy manner of some women, the 
acuity of saying the graceful phrase 
to fit the occasion. It didn’t matter at 
nome, though. Tom understood her 
reticence and so did the boys, Jim and 
Bill. But now, at this moment, Bessie 
felt that she would have cheerfully 
given a great deal for a silvery tongue 
and a gracious, winning approach to 
this girl of Bill’s. 

B ESSIE’S attitude, whatever her 
apparent lack of responsive 
warmth, didn’t appear to bother Kay, 
though at times Bessie would turn 
suddenly to find the gild’s clear, in¬ 
genuous gaze fixed wistfully on the 
older woman, and Bessie would feel 
vaguely uncomfortable and uncertain. 

But Kay seemed perfectly happy. 
Dressed in beautifully cut grey doe¬ 
skin slacks and a fur-collared station 
wagon coat, her lovely face peeping 
from beneath the furred peak of Tom’s 
leather hunting cap, she rode around 
the farm and over onto the east quar¬ 
ter with Bill. 

She stayed close to Bill, going out 
to the barn with Tom and Bill when 
they went to milk the cows, laughing 
because she looked so lydicrous in a 
pair of Bill’s overalls, the ends of the 
pant legs turned up to her knees, her 
small feet in Tom’s huge felt boots. 

Tom laughed at her, crinkling his 
dark eyes in delight. They got on 
famously. “She’s a great kid,” he said 
to Bessie on the third evening of Kay’s 
holiday, when Bill and Kay had left 
for a dance at Carford and Bessie sat 
in the big old armchair by the living 
room heater, darning a huge hole in 
the heel of Tom’s grey wool socks. 
“She’s sure too good to be true. I 
never saw a city girl so keen on the 
farm before.” 

“My goodness! Why shouldn’t 
she be?” said Bessie tartly. “She’s hav¬ 
ing a good time, chasing around. She 
doesn’t rightly know what it’s like 
living on a farm. The work, I mean.” 

“Oh, Bessie! The times you’ve said 
you’d sooner die than live anywhere 
else than on a farm.” Tom flipped the 
pages of his farm paper and stretched 
out luxuriously on the cretonne- 
covered lounge. 

“I know it.” Bessie darned vigor¬ 
ously. “But it’s no snap cooking and 
doing like I’ve had to do these last 
few days, fixing up meals for those 
two.” 

Tom laid down his paper and eyed 
her curiously. “Why do you go to 
such trouble, then?” he said. “You’ve 
been outdoing even your best efforts 
since they came. I never saw such 
meals as you’ve been putting out. No 
wonder you’re tired. And why don’t 
you let her help you ... I heard Kay 
ask you if you’d like her to make a 
pie for dinner . . .” 

“Pie!” Bessie snipped off a length 
of grey wool and threaded her needle, 
sitting stiff and straight in the chair. 
“I’d like to see the pie a bank clerk 
could make.” 

“Why, Bessie!” Tom’s dark eyes 


were troubled and he sat up and 
looked at her, his expression worried 
and anxious. “You like her, don’t you? 
You like Kay? You think she’s all 
right?” 

“Of course I like her,” Bessie spoke 
sharply and her blue eyes looked 
angrily at him. Then she said slowly, 
as if she needed to convince herself, 
“Of course! . . . She’s Bill’s girl. But 
Tom, I don’t think she’s cut out for 
life on a farm. I don’t think she’ll 
make Bill happy.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why not?” 
exploded Tom. “Gosh, J can’t under¬ 
stand women. Here is Kay, all wrap¬ 
ped up in Bill, having a whale of a 
time on the farm, and you get all hot 
and bothered because you don’t think 
she’ll fit into the life here. What do 
you want? Would you like him to 
marry a shapeless old thing in a 
Mother Hubbard, who could milk six¬ 
teen cows a day and bake a batch of 
bread every night?” 

“Go on with you,” said Bessie, and 
her blue eyes crinkled and the 
laughter wrinkles sprayed out on her 
brown cheeks. “You crazy old thing.” 

But she spent a sleepless night, toss¬ 
ing from side to side of the not very 
comfortable bed in Jim’s old room, 
wondering and cogitating and worry¬ 
ing. 

The next morning Bessie’s unpleas¬ 
ant and unhappy premonitions 
received added confirmation. She was 
coming back from the chicken house 
with her basket of eggs, which she 
had neglected to gather the day be¬ 
fore, when she saw Kay standing 
against the south end of the front 
porch, looking out over the fields 
where already patches of dark earth 
were appearing through the thin crust 
of snow. 

The sky in the east was a glory of 
turquoise and yellow, lavender and 
palest rose, layers of splendid color 
through which the sun was rising in 
shining radiance. Kay was gazing to 
where a line of dark woods marked 
the horizon, and her whole attitude 
seemed expressive of some deep 
feeling. 

“The poor kid,” thought Bessie. 
“She’s just about fed up, and wishing 
with all her heart that she were back 
in the city.” 

Then Kay saw Bessie, and she dab¬ 
bed at her lovely eyes with a scrap of 
handkerchief and said, “Oh ... I 
d-d-didn’t see you. Isn’t it a lovely 
morning.” 

“It’s a lovely sunrise,” said Bessie, 
“but I didn’t expect to see you up so 
early, and I had better be getting my 
work done instead of gawking at the 
sky, hadn’t I?” 

Kay looked wistfully at her. “Have 
you much to do?” she said. “I ... I 
. . . could help you ... I always 
helped my aunt with the cooking . . .” 

“Your aunt?” Bessie held open the 
door of the kitchen and Kay slipped 
through, an aura of delicate perfume 
slipping with her. 

“Yes,” she said. “I lived with my 
aunt and uncle. My father and mother 
died when I was a little girl. My aunt 
took care of me until I was old enough 
to go to business school in the city.” 

“Didn’t your aunt live in the city?” 
said Bessie. Suddenly she began to 
feel a warm surge of affection toward 
Kay. Suddenly she seemed to see a 
little, frightened girl going to live 
with her aunt and uncle. 

“Oh, no,” said Kay. “My aunt and 
uncle live . . She broke off sud¬ 
denly, and her lovely face grew 


luminous as Bill came clattering into 
the kitchen from his bedroom. 

“Hey!” he said, and he picked her 
up as if she still were a little girl, 
swung her into his arms, and planted 
a kiss on her rosy lips. “Hey! What 
d’you mean by sneaking off this 
morning. I thought you had run away 
on me.” 

“Bill! Let me down.” She struggled 
with him, her smooth, blonde hair 
becoming dishevelled, her pale cheeks 
brightly pink. “What will your mother 
think of us?” 

“And Pa? What will he think?” said 
Tom from the back kitchen. 

“Well, it’s a funny time to announce 
it but I guess breakfast time, in a 
farm kitchen, is as good as any,” said 
Bill. “Folks, allow me to present the 
future Mrs. Bill Marsden.” 

H E put Kay gently down and 
placed his arm around her, and 
his beloved face held such radiant 
happiness that Bessie felt the quick 
tears spring to her eyes, and a sud¬ 
den, warm glow spread all around 
her own heart too. 

“Good for you, boy,” said Tom, his 
deep voice husky, his dark eyes 
misty; his big brown hand clasped his 
son’s, and his arm went around Bill’s 
broad shoulders in a quick, male 
caress. Then he lifted Kay from Bill, 
and gave her a shy, boy.sh kiss, and 
said, “Kay, you can’t tell how pleased 
I am.” 

Kay kissed him back with lips that 
Bessie saw were trembling, and her 
lovely grey eyes held a hint of tears 
too. Then she turned to Bessie. 

Bessie’s wide blue eyes met the 
beautiful grey ones, and a look of 
steady appraisal passed between the 
two women, the young girl with all 
her life before her, and the woman 
who had lived with a man for twenty- 
seven years, borne him two sons, seen 
one leave home to marry, and was 
now experiencing the bitter-sweet 
knowledge that her youngest boy had 
chosen his love and been accepted. 

Kay’s candid gaze met hers, and 
Bessie took a step toward her; then 
the slim, blonde girl was in Bessie’s 
arms, Bessie’s quivering lips met Kay’s 
tremulous mouth. 

“God bless you, child,” Bessie 
whispered brokenly, and Bill, putting 
his arms around the two of them said, 
“Hey! What is this? A wake?” 

The next day Bessie had the farm 
to herself. Tom, Bill and Kay had 
driven off to Carford to do some 
shopping. 

“We’ll be married right after spring 
work,” said Bill at breakfast. “Then 
we can take a honeymoon legitimately. 
Then, back to the farm, and the 
eternal grind for you, Katherine, my 
girl.” 

“You’ll have to get busy on a house 
on the other place, son.” Tom’s dark 
eyes were sparkling, his thin, brown 
face quite blissful. “Kay, you’ll have 
to drive over onto the east quarter and 
pick out the site.” 

“Oh, we have, Pop,” said Kay hap¬ 
pily. “It’s in a grove of trees that’ll 
be lovely in the summer.” 

B ESSIE sat in silence, poking a 
piece of toast and marmalade 
around on the pink and white break¬ 
fast plate, her cup of coffee 
untouched. 

“I can’t get used to it,” she said 
aloud, after the two men with the 
laughing, lovely Kay had driven off 
in the old car. “I can’t get used to 
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the idea of that girl making a good 
farm wife for Bill. She’s loving, and 
she’s a good girl, but she’ll never 
stand up to the life . . . I’m sure she 
won’t. Oh, dear! Why, why couldn’t 
Bill have picked a neighbor girl?” 

“But she likes the farm. She loves 
itJ’ argued a small voice inside Bessie. 

“Hm!” answered Bessie to the voice, 
“because she’s had a grand time on 
the farm, going here, going there, 
chasing around. What does she know 
about work . . . the monotony . . .” 

And then, suddenly, as Bessie stared 
out the kitchen window the idea took 
shape in her mind. 

Suppose Kay had to experience the 
true meaning of life on a farm, Bessie 
thought. Not the casual week or two 
of hearty meals, not the driving here 
and there, not the freedom from a 
city job and worry and coercion, not 
the lack of stress nor the quiet com¬ 
fort of the farm. Suppose she were 
catapulted suddenly into the hard 
work of the farm, the cooking, the 
dish washing, the washing of the 
cream separator, the feeding of the 
chickens, the hunting of eggs, the 
multitudinous duties of a farm woman. 
Would she still “love the farm,” or 
would her happiness and Bill’s col¬ 
lapse under the gruelling, everyday 
monotony and labor? 

“I don’t believe she’d last,” said 
Bessie thoughtfully. “And if anything 
happened to me while she’s here, 
she’d have to do it. She couldn’t just 


up and leave'. . . If she did that it 
would be the end of her and Bill . . . 
If I suddenly got sick . . . she’d have 
to do it ... If I got sick . . . And I 
bet she’d hate it all . . .” 

“Then why don’t you try it?” said 
a small, sneering voice. “You could 
easily get sick, couldn’t you?” And, 
indeed, Bessie did feel almost sick. 
Hot and cold, by turns, and shivering, 
she contemplated acting Destiny, and 
solving the problem of Bill and Kay’s 
future happiness. 

Then, abruptly, she gave her sturdy 
shoulders, in the blue house dress, a 
resolute shake. “Bessie Marsden, 
what’s the matter with you?” she said 
sharply. “Have you gone crazy or 
something? You ought to be ashamed! 
The idea of thinking such things! 
Here’s Bill, engaged to the sweetest 
girl in the world, and you with such 
wicked thoughts. Get sick! You 
deserve to get sick.” 

S HE turned away from the window 
and began to clear the dishes with 
spurious energy. Then she stopped 
and stood by the kitchen table and, 
dashing her calloused brown hand 
across her eyes, whose brightness was 
dimmed by tears, whispered brokenly, 
“Only, please, please, let her make 
him happy. Let her make my boy 
happy!” 

She stacked the dishes in the sink. 
“I’ll clear out the top shelf of the 
cupboard,” she said briskly, “and 
wash off the best dishes. They might 


bring some of the folks back for 
supper.” 

She shoved one of the ladder-back 
chairs beside the cupboard and 
scrambled up. Too high, the shelf 
was, still out of her reach. Bessie 
dashed into the living room and came 
back with a little tapestry-covered 
foot stool which Tom had made for 
her. She placed the stool on the 
chair seat and scrambled up once 
more. 

She reached up to the top shelf of 
the cupboard, leaned forward and 
tilted precariously. The little stool 
slipped sideways over the edge of the 
chair, Bessie’s arms flew out, grabbed 
at nothing, and with a crash the stool 
fell to the floor, Bessie falling with it, 
her right foot turning awkwardly 
under her. 

A flame of pain seared her leg. She 
tried vainly to stand but the acute 
agony made the white walls of her 
kitchen sway and swing and the col¬ 
ored calendar, of an unbelievably blue 
waterfall, dance up and down. 

She inched herself along the floor 
and into the living room, and then 
with a violent effort which brought 
the sweat out on her forehead in great 
beads and made her bite her lower 
lip until it bled, she managed to drag 
herself up onto the lounge. And it 
was there, about half-past four in the 
afternoon, that Tom and Bill and Kay 
found her. 

“Don’t you dare try to get up for 
a week,” said Tom to a white-faced 


Bessie after Dr. Strong had left. “He 
says you mustn’t put your loot to the 
ground, and you’re just going to do 
what he says.” 

He sat on the side of the bed in 
Jim’s old room, and his gentle hard 
brown hand stroked the greying 
blonde hair back from Bessie’s drawn 
face. 

“It ... it was my own fault! You 
told me I’d fall some day, and I did 
. . . and it was a judgment on me, 
too,” said Bessie, two big tears squeez¬ 
ing out from under her eyelids. “Oh, 
Tom, you don’t know what I was 
thinking of doing . . .” 

“I don’t want to know,” said Tom. 
“You’re always thinking of doing 
some crazy thing, but what you do is 
okay with me, Bessie. You lie still, 
and quit thinking, and rest.” 

“I . . . I . . . I’ve s-s-spoilt the kids’ 
holiday,” wailed Bessie. “I’ve spoilt 
Kay’s visit. Bill will never forgive me.” 

A SOFT knock sounded on the door. 

“May we come in?” asked Kay, 
and she and Bill came into the bed¬ 
room, which opened out of the entry 
close by the kitchen. 

“You know what I think,” said Kay. 
“I think it would be better if Pop and 
Bill carried you back into your own 
bed, in your own room. You’d be 
happier there and quieter, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Bessie. “Let me stay 
here. It’s closer to the kitchen. I don’t 
want to be moved.” 
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“Okay, Mom,” agreed Bill. “But 
don’t worry; that’s the main thing.” 

Before she was fully awake next 
morning, Bessie was conscious of the 
faint scent of roses. “Oh dear, did I 
disturb you?” asked Kay, bending over 
her. “Could you eat a soft-boiled egg?” 
she went on gently. “And would you 
like coffee or tea? The men had cof¬ 
fee, but I can make you some tea.” 

Bessie’s sleep-dimmed eyes 
struggled to open. This was Kay—in a 
plain blue linen dress and a large 
white apron, her hair shining as 
always, her cheeks faintly pink. 

There was the most delectable smell 
drifting in from the kitchen, a tanta¬ 
lizing smell of bacon frying and fra¬ 
grant coffee. She could hear men’s 
voices talking cheerfully, Bill’s voice 
and Tom’s. 

“Don’t worry,” said Kay. She 
leaned over Bessie and her grey eyes 
were loving and luminous. “Don’t 
worry the least little bit. I can take 
care of them, and you too . . . Just 
relax . . . Mom.” 

She tiptoed from the room. Bessie 
heard Tom say, “That was a grand 
breakfast, Kay. Where on earth did 
you learn to cook like that?” 

Kay’s laugh reminded Bessie of the 
tinkle of a little chain of crystal drops 
that she had played with as a child, 
a long time ago, and suddenly she 
slept again. 

S HE awoke and smelt apple pie 
baking. Smells like cinnamon too, 
she thought sleepily, and then she 
became wide awake as she heard the 
kitchen door burst open. Tom’s voice, 
raised in exasperation, was saying, 
“Wouldn’t you know it? I got her pen 
all fixed up, but no! Back that darned 
old sow went into the old shed to 
have her pigs.” 

“It’s cold as all get out,” he 
mourned miserably. “We’re going to 
lose some for sure. There’s two little 
fellows that are going to die by the 
looks of them. She can’t handle 
thirteen!” 


Bill’s voice said, “Sure tough, Dad. 
Guess you’ll have to knock ’em on 
the head. Too bad!” 

Bessie squirmed under the covers. 
The little baby pigs! The little pigs 
that she had taken care of so many 
times. She groaned, “It’s my own 
fault. Of all the helpless idiots, Bessie 
Marsden, it’s you.” 

And then she heard Kay’s gentle 
tones, her soft, clear voice saying, 
"Bring them in here. Of course I can 
take care of them ... I know how. 
Bill, don’t be silly! Didn’t I tell you 
I lived on a farm with my aunt and 
uncle? Bring the little baby pigs in 
here. I’ll look after them.” 

“Hallelujah!” said Tom, and he said 
it reverently. The kitchen door slam¬ 
med; there was silence for a while, 
and then the door opened again. 
There was a bustling and a commo¬ 
tion, and laughter from Kay, and the 
deep tones of Bill’s voice. 

Bessie moved her head on the pil¬ 
lows. Her heart was beating heavily, 
her blue eyes were wide and incredu¬ 
lous. The door into Jim’s old room 
was pushed open, and there stood 
Kay, blonde and shining, in the blue 
linen dress, holding in her arms some¬ 
thing small and pink and squeaking, 
which, as Bessie gazed enraptured, 
fastened its small mouth on the milk- 
soaked rag which Bill’s girl held in her 
soft white hand. 

“Now, look here! What do you think 
about this?” said Kay, her grey eyes 
alight with pity for the puny little 
creature. 

Bessie stared with bemused blue 
eyes at the daughter that she knew, 
now, Kay would surely be. She had 
never been so happy. No, not even 
when she married Tom. 

“Oh, Kay,” she whispered softly, 
“Kay, honey. You’re nothing but our 
very own neighbor girl,” and her misty 
eyes looked into the lovely grey ones 
of Bill’s girl, as she sighed a long, 
contented sigh. 




Peace Tower 

Continued from page 4 

was lunching at Portage and the Mall? 

Canada was founded, not on blood 
and death, but through the anemic 
process of the constitutional table. 
Our National Anthem, which in a 
sense we still lack, will never hope 
that the enemy’s impure blood will 
water our ditches, as suggested in 
France’s Marseillaise. Nor will we, as 
in the third verse of God Save The 
King ask the Almighty to confound 
their politics and frustrate their 
knavish tricks. Indeed, so lukewarm 
are we to any national anthem that 
we have not finally agreed on one. 
Nor have we officially and absolutely 
picked a flag. This, then, this anthem¬ 
less, flagless country of hopelessly 
diverse views is the country Mr. King 
governed for so long. 

T O sum up so grand a career as 
that of Mr. King_ savors almost 
of impertinence when put as briefly 
as I hope to put it. Yet in all humility 
I suggest there are six outstanding 
things which mark the Mackenzie 
King era. They are: 

I. He ran a war successfully, offer¬ 
ing maximum effort, minimum do¬ 
mestic trouble over conscription, and 
keeping us together till the end. 
While going all out, and answering 
every demand for money or food, we 


all ended up more prosperous than 
when the war began. 

2. Thanks to his personal relations 
with President Franklin Roosevelt, we 
reached the Golden Age of CanadJan- 
American relations. Reciprocity in 
peacetime, and the Hyde Park agree¬ 
ment in time of war were merely two 
milestones of many. 

3. We established our own nation¬ 
ality, became a world power. 

4. He ushered in social security, 
taking care of old age, providing pen¬ 
sions, assisting parenthood with 
mothers’ allowances, and through 
health and welfare providing at least 
a minimum of medical aid. He started 
the welfare state on its way, without 
scuttling private enterprise. 

5. He brought us closer together 
nationally than we ever were before. 
He made the word Confederation 
mean confederation. 

6. He found us a colony and left us 
a nation. 

The butterflies kept on dancing, the 
hummingbirds were still darting and 
the hollyhocks hadn’t stopped swaying 
as I sat under the tree at Kingsmere 
while all this went through my mind. 

I heard a French-Canadian farmer 
yell “va done” to his horse, the beer- 
filled picnickers were singing “Music, 
Music, Music,” and a Canada jay 
tuned up in a neighboring birch. Life 
went on while death was closing in 
quietly in that bedroom upstairs. 
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woman 


WLt <Js 00. 

Vivid bit of color. 

Jewelled dynamo, 

Ruby throated atom. 

Speed, with liquid flow, 

Pulsing iridescence. 

Motion undeterred, 

Ecstasy/ of action: 

Just a hummingbird! 

—Effie Butler. 


This ds 'Tc Hioe 

To lie on waves and feel their buoyancy. 

To gaze into the illimitable blue. 

To watch the ecstasy of wind-stirred leaves. 

To lose the heart to the song of oriole, 

This is to know the joy that flows through life. 
This is to live—albeit momentarily. 

—Clara Hill Maunsell. 


The l{nlyelieOel 

He tramples fields where dreaming cattle trod 
And shakes his fist at sky and sun-sweet sod. 

“Oh God!” he cries, “Oh God, is there no God?” 
And all around him hovers God’s reply— 

The birds and bees and soft-winged butterfly. 

—Loretta Parker. 


Summer At Home 

T would be interesting to take a poll among 
farm families on the question: What is your 
idea of a good holiday? Let’s ask further: What 
season of the year do you prefer for holidaying? 
and: Do you make a practice in your family of 
planning so that each member gets a definite break 
from the usual routine of duties? If this cannot be 
arranged for all members each year, then do you 
plan something special when well-earned holidays 
have accumulated in order to assure a change of 
scene and thought? 

We can imagine that there would be a range of 
choice in the season selected and a wide variety in 
the types of holiday selected as “ideal.” Does the 
family go as a group or do the various individuals 
choose their own way of finding a bit of change 
and relaxation? Much of course will depend upon 
the ages of the children. But it is probable that the 
farm family moves as a group more than do urban 
families. There is a great need for individuals to 
get away occasionally from the family circle in 
order to develop individuality and interests, which 
serve in the end to enrich family life. 

Dad may select spending a few 
days or a week at a fair or a con¬ 
vention in the city, going on an 
agricultural tour or on a sight-see¬ 
ing trip. Mother may save up her 
holidays and make a trip to visit 
distant friends or relatives; go on a 
shopping tour, attend a convention 
or go with the family to a cottage 
beside a lake for a fortnight. Older 
sons and daughters may find pleas¬ 
ure and profit in attending some 
“course” offered at the provincial 
university or an agricultural col¬ 
lege. They thus widen their ex¬ 
perience, meet many other young 
people of the same age and kindred 
interests and learn to stand on their 
own. 

For the menfolk it may be a 
week or ten days of hunting or 
fishing, finding good fun in tramp¬ 
ing through fields and marshes, 
cooking their own meals and 
generally roughing it. For the 


Let’s make the most of summer and 
consider holiday plans for the members 
of the farm family, each according to 
his or her taste 

by AMY J. ROE 

younger folks, who are just discovering themselves, 
it may mean a fortnight at some conducted camp, 
organized by a church or some social organization 
such as Scouts or Girl Guides. Under trained leaders 
they will play and work and thus develop latent 
talents, learn new skills and make new friends. To 
the more serious-minded and ambitious young per¬ 
son, the opportunity to attend a winter or summer 
course at the university may represent many holi¬ 
days combined into one, and lie close to the heart’s 
desire. 

The motor car has brought many changes in our 
social pattern. It has extended our radius of experi¬ 
ence. It is a definite part of the farm economy and 
serves many useful purposes. But one might ask if 
its use as an instrument of pleasure is duly planned. 
It can be useful on pleasant little family outings 
such as picnics or jaunts to nearby parks, beaches 
and other summer holiday spots. There should be a 
fair sharing of its use by the various members of 
the family as they reach the age of responsibility 
for its management and master skill in driving. 

Summer is not the usual time of holiday for farm 
folk. It is the busiest season of the year for almost 
every member of the household. It is too the time 
when friends in cities and towns like best to visit 
in the country. So there are likely to be visitors and 
extra help about. The place fairly teems with activ¬ 
ity. After the rush of spring seeding, come cultivat¬ 
ing, gardening, poultry, berry picking, canning, 
haying, and harvest. Our summers are all too short. 
It is good for us to be outdoors as much as possible, 
to soak up sunshine after being shut in for so 
many months. We should plan to get as much 
enjoyment out of the summertime as possible. Pleas¬ 
ant little outings can be sandwiched in between 
the busy spells. A little thought will provide 
periods of relaxation and relief from the trying heat. 

Have you some spot on a porch, in the house- 
yard or possibly at a nearby stream, where you can 
relax on a summer day? A yard with attractive 
planting of shrubbery and trees offers privacy to 
family and friends. The trees shield them from the 
view of passers-by on the highway and affords wel¬ 
come shade from the hot sun. If you have not yet 
started a farmyard planting, do so by all means 
this year. Have stretches of green lawn and border¬ 
ing flower beds. High dividends in contentment and 
delight come from having bright patches of flower 
gardens. Then, too, you will have the additional 


pleasure of cut bloom to brighten up the rooms of 
your house. A gay vase of flowers adds a note of 
cheer and says “welcome” to guests in a flattering 
way. 

A background of lilac, honeysuckle and spirea will 
serve to set off to advantage the border and corner 
planting of perennial and annual flowers you select. 
Tall delphinium and hollyhocks, with a lower ar¬ 
rangement of poppies, daisies, galardia, zinnias and 
forget-me-nots will prove a charming color arrange¬ 
ment. You will spend many precious leisure hours 
enjoying their beauty. You will be more content to 
stay at home to enjoy them to the full. You will be 
proud to show friends about the place and highly 
pleased with their admiring comments. Home, as a 
beauty spot reflected in memory, is a precious asset 
for the children. Yet how sadly neglected are many 
farm houseyards! 

If possible plan some place for out-door living, be 
it a porch, a screened “breezery,” where folks may 
sit unmolested by mosquitoes and flies. And do plan 
for some eating out-of-doors. It is a welcome change 
for the entire family and need not make extra work. 
For one thing the meal can be much simpler and 
of a pass-around style. The children and visitors will 
welcome it and may help with the serving, which 
will give them a sense of being on a picqjc. For 
young mothers with small children, an outdoor 
sandpile is a great aid. It helps to keep the children 
busy and their interest in the playthings afforded 
prevents them from wandering far afield. From 
shaded porch or nearby window, the young mother 
and her visitors may keep their eyes on the small 
tots. 

Possibly you have an attractive lawn and border¬ 
ing shrubbery but are not making full use of your 
summer “outdoor living room” because of lack of 
proper furnishing. Wooden table and benches may 
be simply constructed and serve many purposes. 
Place them in shaded spots where they will be most 
used. A hammock, two or three steamer chairs, will 
add many moments of comfort on a lazy warm day 
or evening. A few moments of relaxation for busy 
men or tired women folk will repay many times over 
the money spent for such items. When mother is 
alone or has visitors, she may carry a tray out to 
the lawn and enjoy refreshments in a comfortable 
and attractive setting. Such a feature adds a 
graciousness to summer living in the country. 

If yours is a household of young folk, then 
possibly you are looking for something to keep 
them occupied and happy at home on a summer 
evening. Is there a spot in the corner of the yard or 
down by a stream where you can erect an open fire¬ 
place? They can have hamburger parties or corn 
roasts and sing-songs around the open fire to their 
hearts’ content. Yes, it will pay dividends to give 
some thought to pleasant summer living on the farm 
even though actual holidays are excluded. 

Your Ideas 

We would like to know our 
readers’ opinions of what makes 
“An Ideal Holiday for Farm 
People.” Write us a letter telling 
how you plan or make a practice of 
letting the various members of your 
family get away from the usual 
routine. Tell what season .of the 
year you prefer for holidays. It 
may be an account of a “group” or 
an “individual” holiday. Do not go 
into detail about a long trip. Keep 
your letter as brief as possible: the 
shorter the better. These bright and 
sunny days are excellent for getting 
good photographs. If you have some 
favorite spot on the farm where 
you may enjoy moments of relaxa¬ 
tion at home such as the porch, the 
lawn, by a stream or a picnic nook 
in a wooded area, take some photo¬ 
graphs. Address letters to The 
Countrywoman. 



Down by the pontl. Nature takes on an added grace in summer. 
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by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 

New weapons, chemicals and strategy aid the 
citizen of this modern day in the fight against 
man’s age-old tormentors 
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S INCE the beginning of time, 
man and beast have been tor¬ 
mented by biting insects. Free¬ 
dom from these pests at last can be 
secured in handy packages from the 
local hardware or drugstore, in the 
form of powerful insecticides. 

Rightly used these products mean 
comfort and relief for animals, better 
gains in weight, greater milk produc¬ 
tion, and more important still, less 
sickness and disease, not only for 
animals but for humans as well. The 
new insecticides even help to reduce 
the amount of 
downright toil to be 
done in the home. 

For controlling 
most of the pests 
on the farmstead, 
there is nothing on 
the market as yet 
that can compare 
with DDT, accord¬ 
ing to the experts of 
the Department of 
Agriculture at 
Ottawa. 

DDT heads the 
list because it is cer¬ 
tain death to a large 
variety of biting in¬ 
sects. Further, it has 
the power to keep 
on killing day and 
night, for weeks and 
even months. It is 
poisonous of course, but it is much 
less dangerous to man and animals 
than many other chemicals, provided 
directions are followed to the letter. 

Here is how DDT does its work. 
It is so powerful that there is no 
necessity for insects to swallow it or 
be hit by it. To be doomed, they need 
only stand on or walk over thq poison. 
They do not drop dead immediately, 
but the chemical starts at once to 
penetrate their feet, legs and body 
walls and to paralyze their nervous 
system. After a while they begin to 
stagger and to whirl around and fin¬ 
ally they die. 

To get the best results in treating 
the kitchen or any other room in 
which food odors attract flies, you 
must work systematically. Purchase a 
hand sprayer and a good brand of 
oilspray conta ning five per cent DDT. 
Read the label on the package before 
you buy to make sure of the 
ingredients. 

Never use an oil spray near a flame 
or a heated surface. Do not even 
allow a lighted cigarette in the room 
or a hot gas iron. Remove or cover all 
food. Take the baby’s play-pen and 
toys to another room, also heuse 
plants. Keep out pets and remove t-he 
gold fish and bird cage. Close the 


Types of sprayers. (1) Hand 
sprayer. (2) Duster. (3) 
Compressed-air sprayer. (4) 
Space spray (aersol). 


windows and doors be! ore you start. 

Apply the spray evenly to the walls, 
ceiling and woodwork until every 
mch has been treated. Hold the gun 
12 inches from the surface and apply 
enough insecticide to form a coating 
that does not drip. 

Pay special attention to areas where 
flies love to gather, such as the wall 
or ceiling, behind the range, over 
windows and arches, on electric cords 
and hanging fixtures. When the oil 
evaporates, a fine, almost invisible 
coating of DDT crystals will be left, 
ready 24 hours a 
day to kill insects 
crawling or resting 
on the surface. As a 
rule, it will only be 
necessary to do this 
twice during the fly 
season. 

Do not use the 
gun directly on the 
screens because 
most of the chemical 
will be lost in the 
outer air. Instead, 
pour some insecti¬ 
cide into a clean can 
and with a brush 
paint it on the wire 
netting, both inside 
and out. 

This has the effect 
of poisoning many 
flies and mosquitoes 
before they can enter the house. 
Remember that the power of DDT 
cannot be judged by the number of 
dead flies in the house. It is the 
absence of live insects that counts. 

Often there are flies and mos¬ 
quitoes lurking in the vines around 
the doors. Do not use an oil spray 
there or around house plants since oil 
will burn the leaves. Instead, get 
DDT in the form of a 50 per cent 
wettable powder, which can be mixed 
with water. Do not use this type of 
spray on furniture, hangings or wall¬ 
paper as it leaves a white deposit. 

You may want on occasion to cle^r 
an untreated room of flies and mos¬ 
quitoes. For this, use a spray contain¬ 
ing pyrethrum which gives a quick 
“knock-down.” Aerosol bombs are 
excellent for getting a rapid kill but 
the effect is not lasting. 

Stop a minute and consider the 
benefits of the .new insecticides, quite 
apart from the health angle. Before 
DDT came into the picture the chief 
weapons for dealing with flies con¬ 
sisted of sprays, swatters and sticky 
papers hanging from the ceiling. 

Such things were better than noth¬ 
ing, but in each case they created 
work. Sprays applied daily left an oily 
film on walls, windows and curtains 



which collected dust and had to be 
washed off periodically. Swatters and 
sticky papers were messy in any case. 

Worst of all was the filth left by 
flies that sneaked in every time a door 
was opened, no matter how good the 
screening. Thus the new insecticides 
cut down much of the heavy cleaning 
usually done at the end of the fly 
season. 

DDT in powder form is a powerful 
aid in destroying pests that are hard 
to reach. The fact that cockroaches, 
carpet beetles and bedbugs hide in 
cracks and crevices makes it difficult 
to banish them entirely once they take 
possession of a building. 

I T is now possible when armed with 
DDT and a dust-gun to force the 
powerful chemical into the hide-outs 
of the pests. Give every crack, crevice 
and baseboard the treatment, and as 
an extra precaution use an oil spray 
containing five per cent DDT on the 
walls and floors. 

Go over the seams and tufts of mat¬ 
tresses with DDT powder or spray, 
and don’t forget the cracks in the 
bedstead. When the crawlers emerge 
from their haunts during the dark 
hours they cannot avoid coming in 
contact with DDT, no matter where 
they travel. Best of all DDT stays on 
the job for weeks and months. 

Millions of dollars are lost yearly in 
Canada through the ravages of clothes 
moths. DDT could save this waste if 
used systematically on woollen clothes 
and furs. It is possible to buy good 
sprays that do not stain clothing and 
to use them on closets and other stor¬ 
age places as well as on 
garments and furs. 

Of course the clothes 
must be entirely free 
from moth eggs when 
put away and they must 
be sealed in mothproof 
containers so that no in¬ 
sect can enter. Remem¬ 
ber that it is the grubs 
that eat wool and not 
the flying moths. 

While you are on the 
warpath, take your gun 
and the can of DDT 
spray to the outdoor 
toilet and give the inside 
of the building a thor¬ 
ough treatment. If flies 
like to congregate on the 
outside of the walls 


apply an even coating there. The 
effect of DDT lasts longer on unfin¬ 
ished surfaces than on paint or 
varnish. 

In barns, poultry houses and pig 
pens, modern insecticides make life 
bearable for livestock where it was 
formerly sheer misery during the fly 
season. Authorities state that DDT is 
no longer recommended for spraying 
dany cattle because it shows up in 
the milk. Instead, they advise the use 
of methoxychlor, which is efficient and 
safe to use for repelling flies. 

For the inside of dairy barns, the 
experts advocate the use of lindane in 
place of DDT. They caution you to 
cover food, water, troughs and drink¬ 
ing cups before starting to spray. 

DDT is still recommended for keep¬ 
ing other cattle free of flies, with the 
exception of those animals soon to be 
slaughtered. Buildings other than 
dairy barns can also be treated with 
DDT sprays. Be careful to remove 
the animals first and to protect fodder 
and water from the action of the 
chemical. 

Never use an oil spray on animals. 
Instead, apply DDT in the form of a 
50 per cent wettable powder, mixed 
with water according to directions on 
the package. Pyrethrum is safe to use 
on animals, but it lacks the lasting 
effect of the newer chemicals. 

In all matters concerning the use 
of insecticides consult your agricul- 





Watch these danger spots, (a) Open cesspool, (b) 
Uncovered rain barrel, (c) Wheelbarrow holding 
water, (d) Old tires, (e) Uncovered garbage can. 
(f) Screen door that doesn’t fit. 
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BABY’S 

UPSET STOMACH 
QUICKLY CORRECTED 

BABY'S little "Tummy” is often easily up¬ 
set. It is easily righted again, too, if you 
know just how to do it. Let Mrs. M. S. 
Alway, of London, Ont., tell you: “Baby's 
Own Tablets are a great help at the first 
sign of upset stomach, during teething 
time or when a cold is coming on. They 
work quickly yet gently to carry away 
poisons and promote restful comfort." 

And Mrs. W. R. Sharp says: “I nursed 
my baby shortly after being alarmed over 
a motor accident and her stomach became 
quite upset. I gave her Baby's Own Tablets 
and she soon stopped crying — and quieted 
down." 

Equally effective for teething troubles, 
constipation, simple fever. Sweet-tasting, 
easily crushed to a powder, if desired — 
prompt in action. No “sleepy" stuff — no 
dulling effect. Buy a box today for sickness 
bo often strikes in the night* 29 cents. 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Accounting, etc., at home. 
Full particulars on request from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 



tural representative, provincial exten¬ 
sion specialists or the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa. Get the latest 
bulletins on the subject so that you 
can keep up-to-date on the newest 
developments in insect control. Bul¬ 
letin No. 65, Livestock Insect Control 
with DDT, is helpful. 

Things move so rapidly in the 
scientific world that today’s facts may 
be discounted tomorrow. Fresh for¬ 
mulas for pest control are constantly 
being developed because it has been 
found that after a few years, flies 
build up immunity against approved 
insecticides. 

1%/TOST flies are destroyed easily 
-1-YJ. enough each season, but a few 
rugged types remain to breed still 
tougher strains which are not affected 
by powerful solutions. In Canada we 
have not been using DDT for very 
long, but experts believe it advisable 
to go on producing new formulas that 
will cope with immunity in common 
pests. 

They warn people not to depend 
entirely on insecticides for freedom 
*rom pests. There is still no substitute 
for fly-proof screening for houses and 
milk rooms. They urge the necessity 
of clearing up garbage dumps and 
trash, spraying garbage containers and 
preventing manure piles from 
accumulating. 

It is possible to spray manure piles 
with DDT but the effect does not last 
long owing to weathering. DDT does 
not kill the eggs of insects laid in 
manure, but it does destroy the flies 
that emerge or visit such places. 
Destroy these flies by treating with 
DDT the buildings where they con¬ 
gregate. 

The more complete your treatment 
of the entire farmstead, the harder it 
will be for the fly population to build 
up. This has been the experience of 
people in three municipalities in Mani¬ 
toba during the last two summers. 

Their agricultural representative, 
in co-operation with provincial ex¬ 
perts, arranged for large-scale treat¬ 
ment with DDT of livestock, barns 
and chicken houses in these areas. 
The villages were also included in the 
program. 

A large power sprayer was used 
and the people were so delighted with 
results and the reasonable cost of the 
campaign, that they hope for its con¬ 
tinuation year after year. 

Not only were there fewer flies, but 
there was a pleasant reduction in the 
numbers of mosquitoes. Think how 
enjoyable summer would be without 
these aggravating pests. 

Most people regard mosquitoes as 
an annoyance but they are more than 
that. They are a definite menace to 
health. Just this summer, Drs. J. D. 
Adamson, M. Bowman and J. A. 
MacDonell of Winnipeg, have pub¬ 
lished evidence proving that mos¬ 
quitoes are responsibly for the spread 
of the disease commonly called “stag¬ 
gers.” The correct name for this is 
Western Equine Encephalitis. 

The same disease afflicts humans, 
causing terrible suffering for weeks 
and even months. It is wrongly called 
“sleeping sickness.” The doctors 
found that the virus of equine ence¬ 
phalitis is harbored by birds and 
transmitted to horse or man by mos¬ 
quitoes. They proved beyond doubt 
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makes floor waxing easy 

Just spread on and let dry. 

Glo-Coat shines itself without rubbing! 

and the shine lasts longer 



Glo-Coat’s guarantee: Repeated cleaning with 
a mop dampened in clear water won’t wash the 
wax shine awayl 
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that mosquitoes are a menace to the 
health of the community. 

Add equine encephalitis to the long 
list of diseases carried by insects and 
you have enough evidence tq make a 
community-sponsored spraying cam¬ 
paign worth while. Look around your 
area to see if there is a power sprayer 
that could be used. 

Whenever you handle insecticides 
observe these rules: 

Store insecticides in a frost-free 
place that children and pets cannot 
reach, where they cannot be mistaken 
for flour or baking powder. 

Do not use kitchen utensils for 
measuring or mixing. 


Mix according to directions. Get 
government instructions and bulletins. 

Protect your skin against unneces¬ 
sary exposure to chemicals. Use gloves 
and wear clothing that protects your 
body. Change it if it gets wet with 
spray solution. 

Wash parts of body that have come 
in contact with insecticides. 

Avoid breathing dust or spray mist. 

Protect your eyes from dust or 
spray. 

Do not mix or apply oil sprays 
where there is any fire hazard. 


Dispose of unused spray solutions 
immediately and with care. 



Small can-sealing units save time and 
labor and assure a quality finished product 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


D URING the past one hundred 
years tin cans have almost 
entirely supplanted glass jars 
for commercial canning. The cumber¬ 
some and expensive equipment, how¬ 
ever, kept the average homemaker 
from following the trend. She pre¬ 
ferred to continue using the less con- 
ven ent glass jars to operating the 
] larger machine and then finding a 
place to store it between canning 
j seasons. Within the last few years, 
however, small can sealing units have 
appeared on the market which make 
it possible for the home canner to use 
tin cans, too, for preserving. 

The can-sealer will save the home¬ 
maker hours of work in a canning 
season. There is no preheating of con¬ 
tainers. The sealing operation is done 
all in one before processing begins. 
The pressure can be released quickly 
if the pressure canner is used and the 
cans can be plunged into cold water 
rather than having to wait for them 
to cool gradually. Danger of breakage 
is done away with, and once the can- 
sealer has been checked for the season 
there is no waste due to spoilage. The 
food tastes as good as, if not better, 
than that canned in glass jars. Where 
slow cooling may have meant over¬ 
cooking, quick cooling will give a 
quality product with a clear liquid, a 
bright color and firm texture. 

I If one plans to change from glass 
! jars to tin cans, it will be easier if 
■ the changeover is gradual. Plan to buy 
l cans for preserving vegetables and 
meat at first and use jars for fruits, 
tomatoes and pickles. Later on as one 
becomes accustomed to the can-sealer, 
the housewife will probably prefer 
canning even the fruit and tomatoes 
in cans. 

The function of the sealing machine 
is to fold and lock the edges of the 
tin cans into a tight seam over the 
edge of the can itself. This seam must 
be properly made if the seal is to be 
tight. 

The newer type can-sealer is small, 
but sturdy. The machine is about 18 
inches high, and is made to be 
attached to a firm table or shelf edge, 
much as a food chopper would he. 
Detailed directions for its use are in¬ 
cluded with the can-sealer when it is 
delivered to you. 

If at first glance the machine looks 
complicated, think about other pieces 
of household equipment, the vacuum 


cleaner, the pressure cooker, the gaso¬ 
line iron, that looked just as compli¬ 
cated when new, but which you now 
use automatically. Read the instruc¬ 
tion booklet carefully, then follow it 
step by step. 

T HE sealing machine should be 
checked for adjustment before 
each season’s operation, if one is to be 
sure that the cans are being sealed 
properly. To check, place a Lttle cold 
water in an empty can and seal it. 
Immerse the can in very hot water for 
several minutes, keeping the newly 
sealed end uppermost. If no bubbles 
are seen coming from the can, the 
seal is perfect and the sealing machine 
is operating properly. If there is any 
doubt about the seal, the correct 
adjustment will be made by the 
manufacturer or the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station at Morden, Manitoba, 
with no charge. 

To make canning in tins economical, 
each tin should be used three times. 
For reuse the can must also be opened 
by the can-sealer. The machine oper¬ 
ates as quickly and efficiently as a can 
opener; the difficulty is to have ready 
access to the can-sealer at all times. If 
there is room in the kitchen, the 
sealer could be permanently attached 
to a shelf in the kitchen to be used 
for the sealing and opening of the 
tins. 

Each time the can is used, the 
opened end is reflanged by the 
machine. A new cover is used and 
should be marked in some way so 
that it can be recognized. Scratching 
•with a nail is one way, or marking 
with a wet indelible pencil. When 
opened the second time, the other 
end of the can is opened. This is 
reflanged as before, sealed again, and 
the new cover marked. Reflanging 
directions are included in the manu¬ 
facturer’s booklet. 

If the tins are to be reused they 
must be stored in a dry place where 
an even temperature is maintained. 
Avoid places liable to freezing tem¬ 
peratures or places that are hot, then 
cold. Temperature changes cause 
vapor to condense on the cans and 
they may rust. If the can has been 
used, wash it with soap and water, 
and rinse in hot water. Dry thor¬ 
oughly with a towel or put it in the 
oven to dry. If you have kept the 
carton in which the cans were de¬ 
livered, it will make an ideal con- 
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fancy fare \ 


Luscious Butterfly Buns 

Treats like these come easy now —with 
speedy new DRY Yeast 


Lamer for storing empty cans, If the 
climate is damp, placing crumpled 
newspaper in the cans and storing 
open end up will act as a precaution 
against rust. Cardboard or corrugated 
boards between layers also help keep 
them dry. They may also be put in a 
box of unslaked lime on the floor of 
the storage room or placed in a gunny 
sack and hung in the attic. 

T HE types of tin cans used for 
home canning are the plain tins 
and two kinds of enamelled tins. Plain 
tin cans which are tinned on the 
inside just as they are on the outside 
are used generally. They are suitable 
for meats, fish, poultry and most 
fruits and vegetables. 

When red-colored fruits and vege¬ 
tables are heated in a plain tin can 
there is a chemical reaction between 
the red coloring material and the tin, 
which causes the color to fade. While 
this color change does not affect the 
food value or wholesomeness of the 
food, it does make it less attractive. 
To prevent this color loss, some cans 
are coated inside with a. brightly 
finished, deep gold enamel. These 
enamel cans, called “R” enamel cans, 
are recommended for such foods as 
berries, cherries, plums, tomatoes, 
beets, squash and pumpkins. 

Another type of enamel can, called 
“C” enamel, is used primarily for can¬ 
ning corn. The light, dull gold enamel 
lining of “C” enamel cans prevents 
corn from darkening as it does when 
canned in plain cans. Greens, kidney 
and lima beans or beets may also be 
canned successfully in “C” enamel 
cans but acid fruits and vegetables are 
not to be done in them at any time. 

The can covers are lined either 
with a compound gasket or with a 
paper gasket. The compound gasket 
is a rubber composition applied to 
the underside of the cover and is not 
easily damaged by handling. For 
home canning, however, the paper 
gasket is recommended. This is a ring 
of paper on the underside of the 
cover. Do not remove or handle the 
gasket. If it becomes broken, the 
cover must be discarded. Do not wet 
the paper gasket before sealing the 
cans. 

The most suitable can sizes for 
home canning are the No. 2, the No. 
2M and the No. 3 caps. The No. 2 can 
has a capacity of 20 ounces or 2/2 
cups, and is the size commercially 


No. 2/i or 28-ounce size can holds 
3/2 cups and is often used for canning 
tomatoes. The No. 3 is the quart size. 
Most can-sealers are made to accom¬ 
modate all three sizes of cans. 

When ready to do canning, dust off 
the covers with a dry cloth. Wash the 
tins thoroughly with hot, soapy water, 
rinse with boiling water and invert on 
a clean cloth to drain. Leave them 
inverted, so air cannot reach them 
until the food is to be placed in the 
cans. Prepare the fruit or vegetables as 
one does for canning in jars: washing 
well, peeling, blanching or precooking 
as required. Have ready the hot 
liquid which is to be added to the 
food. Pack the food into the open 
cans, then fill the cans with the boil¬ 
ing hot syrup, natural juice or brine 
to within one-quarter-inch of the top. 
For peas and corn leave one-half-inch. 
Remove any bubbles by running the 
blade of a knife or spatula down and 
around the inside of the containers. 

If foods are precooked and packed 
piping hot, the cans may be sealed 
immediately and without further 
delay. However, if uncooked food is 
packed into tin cans the air in the 
food must be removed before the cans 
are sealed. This is called “exhausting,” 
and unless done the food may discolor 
or lose its flavor. Place the filled, un¬ 
covered cans on a rack in a process 
bath. The boiling water should come 
to within two inches of the top of the 
can. Exhaust fruits and tomatoes for j 
five minutes. For raw meat, cook | 
until the center has lost practically all 
the color of raw meat. This takes 
about 30 minutes for chicken, 50 for 
beef or pork. Seal the cans immedi¬ 
ately they have been exhausted. 

Processing is done as usual. The 
process time for canning fruits and 
tomatoes is the same as that given for 
glass jars. Vegetables and meats vary 
slightly from the time for glass jars. 
When the processing period is over, 
remove the tin cans from the hot 
water and immediately plunge them 
into cold water to cool. This prevents 
overcooking the contents of the cans. 
The ends, which have been bulging 
until now, will collapse. If they do 
not, examine the cans carefully for 
defects. Wipe the cans dry and label 
them neatly with an indelible pencil, 
a black grease pencil, paper labels 
stuck on with egg white or adhesive 
tape. Labels should indicate exact 
contents and date of pack. Store all 
canned foods in a dry, cool place. 


If you bake at home —your yeast 
problems are ended! Never again 
find yourself out of yeast because it 
spoils so quickly. Never again 
worry if your yeast is fresh enough. 
This new fast-acting Dry Yeast 
keeps full strength in the cupboard 
—right till the moment you need 
it. No refrigeration needed! 


Scald 

Va cup milk 

Va cup granulated sugar 
IV 2 teaspoons salt 
Va cup shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
V 2 cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 
stir in cooled milk mixture and 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in 

2 cups once-sifted bread flour 

and beat until smooth; work in 

2Va cups once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover 
and set dough in warm place, free from 
draught and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 
Vl cup brown sugar (lightly 
pressed down) 

IV 2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
V 2 cup washed and dried seedless 
raisins 

Va cup chopped candied peels 

Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 


It’s the new Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast! The modern 
form of Fleischmann’s Yeast, relied 
on by three generations of Canadian 
women. No change in your recipes 
— just substitute one package of 
Fleischmann’s new Dry Yeast for 
each cake of old-style yeast. Order 
a month's supply of Fleischmann’s 
Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast. 


piece into an oblong 2 4 inches long and 
71/2 inches wide; loosen dough. 

Spread each oblong with 

2 tablespoons soft butter or 
margarine 

and sprinkle with the raisin mixture. Be¬ 
ginning at the long edges, roll each side up 
to the centre, jelly-roll fashion. Flatten 
slightly and cut each strip crosswise into 
10 pieces. Using a lightly-floured handle 
of a knife, make a deep crease in the centre 
of each bun, parallel to the cut sides. Place, 
well apart, on greased cookie sheets. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°, about 18 minutes. If desired, 
cool and spread with confectioners’ icing. 


used for peas, beans and corn. The 


Modern small equipment for canning in tins is simple to use • 


BUTTERFLY BUNS 

(Makes 20 Buns) 
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The Country Guide 


The taste’s the test for tea! 
Canadians buy more Salada 
than any other brand . 



"NT 


Ctyzeej 


You can’t beat Perfex for 
sanitizing Barns, Milking 
Equipment, Chicken Houses 
and Feed Troughs. Perfex 
kills germs and odors, gets 
right after bacteria and 
unseen trouble spots . . . 
does a real sanitizing job! 


Perfex works wonders in 
the Kitchen and Bathroom 
. . . gives them a new sparkle, 
a clean, over-all freshness. 
And for Laundry too . . . 
why, Perfex leaves it whiter, 
germ-free and so much 
sweeter! 



Whitens 

Disinfects 

Deodorizes 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning ___25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition _ 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG • • - CANADA 


G. Variety cl {Ideas 

Bits of interesting and useful needlework to pick 
up for working during leisure summer moments 



by FLORENCE WEBB 












7 'out Pci 
Holders 

Design No. C-345. 

An intriguing four¬ 
some-useful and pretty. 
Ideal pick-up work for 
picnics and outings. 
Make them of scraps and 
save them for that fall 
bazaar or copy your 
kitchen color scheme. 
Pattern is Design No 
C-345, and includes in 
structions for all four. 
Price 20 cents. 


Quaint ^amplels 

Samplers of varied embroidery have 
been popular with needlewomen 
through the ages. These are perfect 
beginner pieces. Plot-Iron Transfer is 
No. T-157. Price 25 cents for both 
samplers. 



Design No. C-322. 

A two-purpose pattern equally 
attractive for chair or luncheon set. It 
is easily enlarged by adding a few 
more patterns. Colors are delightful if 
they contrast or match accessories. Do 
one row of squares in a color and the 
following one in white, or the edge 
white and the center colored. Pattern 
is No. C-322. Price 25 cents. 



Design No. T-157. 



Country Guide Needlework, 
Winnipeg, Man. 



WasLaUe Qui liies 


Design No. 702. 


An attractive pair of scuffers 
for your summer wardrobe. 
Made in an evening, they are 
ideal for packing and so easy to 
launder. We supply the white 
cotton for the slippers, stamped 
with the quilting and cutting 
lines, the bias binding, the wad¬ 
ding for padding and the in¬ 
structions. Small sizes (5-6). 
medium (T-T'A), large (8-9). 
Design No. 702. Price 75 cents. Please state color choice for bias binding. 
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Salmon pummel THeals 

Economical, easy to prepare and nutritious, can¬ 
ned salmon makes an ideal hot-weather food 



Serve salmon puffs with potatoes and a green vegetable. 


E VEN on the hottest of summer 
clays, men coming in from a 
hard day’s work in the field will 
not be happy with a cold salad for 
supper. They want a hot and satisfy¬ 
ing meal. The homemaker, however, 
does not need to spend hours in a hot 
kitchen preparing supper. Canned sal¬ 
mon meals are nutritious, hearty and 
quickly prepared; they may be hot or 
cold as desired, and, at the most, take 
but a short time to cook. 

Colorful, nutritious and satisfy¬ 
ing, canned salmon can be served 
in many appetizing new disbes. It can 
be extended in basic dishes such as 
souffles, scallops and casseroles; or 
combined with potatoes, rice, maca¬ 
roni or in a chowder. It makes up into 
hearty one-dish meals appreciated by 
the hungry men folk and youngsters, 
and they are a boon to the busy house¬ 
wife. It is delicious too in salads and, 
sandwiches, and other cold plate 
meals. 

Red salmon is the more attractive 
to use for making salads and with 
other uncooked foods. The pink sal¬ 
mon, however, looks as good, is more 
economical, and just as nutritious in 
hot salmon dishes. Both are rich in 
protein, the body building food. Add 
to this calcium and phosphorus, the 
builders of strong bones and teeth; 
iodine to help prevent goiter; and the 
vitamins A-to guard against infec¬ 
tion, Bs—for growth and vitality, and 
D—the sunshine vitamin. 

Salmon is one of the more versatile 
foods, and it is economical too. There 
is no shrinkage or waste as it comes 
from the can. A one-pound tin will 
serve four to six people—or more if 
you use an extender. 


Canned Salmon Roll 


2 c. flour 
4 T. shortening 
'k tsp. salt 
Vz Ih. canned 
salmon 

4 tsp. baking 
powder 
1 egg 


4 T. milk 
1 T. chopped 
onion 

1 tsp. salt 
Vz c. milk 

1% T. finely chop¬ 
ped parsley 

2 T. lemon juice 


Sift together dry ingredients. Add 
shortening and blend mixture well. Beat 
egg slightly and add Vz c. milk. Roll out 
on a floured board. Mix the remaining 
ingredients and spread evenly over the 
dough. Roll up like a jelly roll and ba’ e 
on a baking sheet in hot oven 425° F 
for 30 minutes. Serve with hot egg sauce. 


Salmonburgers 


lb. canned 
salmon 
small onion 
T. butter 


% c. coarse 

cracker crumbs 
1 egg 
Seasoning 


Mix flaked salmon with cracker crumbs 
and slightly beaten egg. Saute sliced 
onion in butter; add to salmon mixture; 
season. Shape six thin salmon cakes and 
brown quickly in butter. Split large buns 
and place hot salmon cakes between. 
Serve with dill pickles. Serves six 
generously. 


Swedish Baked Salmon 

1 lh. canned 4 raw potatoes 

salmon 2 T. olive oil 

4 raw onions Milk 

2 T. flour 

Shred salmon, retaining juice. Place a 
layer of salmon in a buttered baking dish 
and sprinkle with a little flour and olive 
oil. On this place thinly sliced onion and 
on these, thinly sliced potatoes. Repeat 
for three layers. Add salmon juice and 
enough milk sufficient to cover the layers. 
Dot with bits of butter and bake slowly 
one hour. Serves six. 


Canned Salmon Puffs 

1 lb. canned x /z tsp. salt 

salmon 1 T. lemon juice 

% c. soft •bread Vs tsp. pepper 

crumbs 3 eggs, separated 

Flake salmon fine and add seasonings, 
crumbs and lemon juice. 4dd beaten egg 
yolks. Mix thoroughly, then fold in stiffly 
beaten whites. Place in custard cups. Set 
in pan of hot water and bake in medium 
oven for 40 minutes. Unmold and serve 
with a tartar sauce. 


Salmon Fritters 

Vz lb. canned 1 c. flour 

salmon Salt 

■ 1 c milk 1 egg 

Season salmon well with salt, pepper 
and a little vinegar. Mix well with a 
fork. Spread generously between thin 
slices of buttered bread, trim off crusts. 

Make -a batter of the flour, eggs, milk 
and salt. Dip each sandwich into the 

batter; then fry in butter until crisp and 
a golden brown color. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. Serve hot. 

Salmon Rice Loaf 


% lb. canned 2 T. butter 

salmon Juice of a lemon 

1 large cupful 2 eggs 

rice Salt and pepper 

Flake salmon and strain off liquor. 
Cook the rice and rinse in cold water. 
Mix salmon with rice and beaten eggs. 
Add salmon juice, melted butter, lemon 
juice, salt and pepper. Mix gently. Bake 
in oven in a covered casserole for one 
hour with moderate heat. Serves four. 



Serve Clover Leaf Canned Salmon—and you serve the finest. 


Ct -0YER LEAF 


salmon 


The rich, tangy flavor of Clover Leaf Salmon makes a hit 
every time it’s served. Sandwiches for school lunches, 
parties, salads and hot salmon recipes are far more 
tempting with Clover Leaf Salmon. 


As for convenience—well, what could be handier than a 
supply of Clover Leaf Canned Salmon to serve at a moment’s 
notice? 


FANCY RED 
COCKEYE SALMON 

Deep red in color, prime quality 
solid fish. 

Specially suited for salads and 
sandwiches. 


FANCY RED 
COHOE SALMON 

Medium red in color, exceptionally 
tasty and nutritious. 

The all-purpose salmon. 


FANCY PINK SALMON 

Delicate pink in color, fine in texture. Best for hot dishes. 

FI-SO 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LIMITED 

VANCOUVER, CANADA 


( 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 


] 


GRADE XI and XII EXAMINATIONS 

Let us prepare you for the Manitoba Departmental 
examinations next June by home study. Complete in¬ 
formation from 

The M.C.C. SCf’DOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Use BREATHEASY 


Corry It With You Use It Anywhere 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


) 


AST H M A 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DRUG STORE 

OR 

Breatheasy Distributors Ltd. 

81 - 144 West Hastings Street 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 


caU'LT. 










THE COUNTRY GUIDE 


MOTHERS! 

IS HE GETTING THIS GREAT FOOD 
HE NEEDS? 



Your child’s health depends 
on you! So, make sure he eats 
this great food nutritionists 
say we need — whole wheat. 

With all its vital food ele¬ 
ments. NABISCO SHRED¬ 
DED WHEAT is made from 
100% whole wheat! Tomor¬ 
row, serve crunchy, satisfy¬ 
ing NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT and MILK. Delici¬ 
ous COOKED or fresh from 
the package! 

(joed AlC cvaM-/ 


SW-ISO 



“Scuffy Shoes 
deserve 
a SHINER” 

Polish off dirty scuffy 
shoes with Nugget . . . 
give them a big, bright 
shine that lasts all day. 
Nugget Shoe Polish 
keeps all leathers in 
tip-top condition . . . 
makes shoes last longer. 


OX-BLOOD. BLACK AND ALL SHADES OF BROWN 


youTVQGGET 
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” YOUR SHOES 


THIS 

MORNING? 


Rel ax to Red 

Make up jor sleep lost by definite periods of relaxation 
by LORETTA MILLER 



A restful appearance is personified in 
Jean Simmons , lovely movie star. 


D ID you rest well last night? Do 
you feel ship-shape today, 
ready to carry through, or does 
the afternoon find you tired and 
weary? 

Sufficient sleep is important. The 
way you spend two-thirds of your life 
depends upon what you do with the 
other third, or approximately that 
proportion of it. One night of good 
sleep with complete relaxation fits 
one for whatever activities the day 
may bring. Everyone’s sleeping needs 
vary, ranging from seven to nine 
hours. But whatever your personal 
requirement, try to get the hours of 
sleep necessary. You’ll feel better, 
think faster and look years younger. 
Lack of sleep or rest dulls the thinking 
as it does the eyes. 

Next to enough sleep, relaxation is 
important. If you’ve gone a pace all 
morning, and afternoon finds you 
weary (with still plenty of work to 
do), treat yourself to a quiet rest 
period. You’ll make up for the time 
with renewed energy. 

Have a bottle of witch hazel, rub¬ 
bing alcohol or any stimulating skin 
lotion handy. Also have some cuticle 
oil or cream, a small bowl of ice or 
cool water and some little pads of 
cotton. Then lower the shade in your 
bedroom, remove all clothing that 
binds and take off shoes and stock¬ 
ings. Stand erect as you stretch to 
your full height, raising your arms 
skyward as you raise yourself on the 
balls of your feet. Then bring your 
arms down beside your body as you 
lower your heels to the floor. Repeat 
ten times. Then brush your hair at 
least fifty strokes. Brush upward and 
downward and finally brush back 
away from your face-framing hairline. 

If you generally use a facial cream, 
it’s well to make an application now, 
letting it remain on through your 
period of relaxation. If you are not a 
cream user, saturate a pad of cotton 
with witch hazel and rub and pat it 
lightly over your face and throat. 

Next, pour some witch hazel or 
alcohol into a cupped hand and, be¬ 
ginning with your toes, massage the 
feet. Twist each toe gently, then hold 
the heel firmly with one hand as you 
use the other hand for grasping the 
forward part of your foot and rotating 
it first to the left and then to the right. 
Witch hazel is 14 per cent alcohol 
and is extremely soothing to feet that 


feel uncomfortably snug in their 
regular size shoes. As an added treat 
to jaded feet, do this: cut or tear off 
little pads of cotton, saturate each 
with one of the soothing liquids and 
place a wet pad between each toe. 
Let these remain for the duration of 
your rest period. If the cuticle around 
your toe nails is hard, make a liberal 
application of cuticle oil or cream and 
let this remain on too. 

EXT, lie flat on your back. Place 
a small pillow under your ankles 
and do the following foot exercises: 
start with toes pointing straight up, 
and slowly rotate them to the right, 
then to the left, ten times in each 
direction. Return your toes to original 
position with toes pointing straight up 
and push down with your heels as 
you draw your toes up toward your 
body. Hold for a second, then reverse 
the movement and draw your heels 
toward your body as you point your 
toes down away from your body. Rest 
for a moment, then move the pillow 
up under your knees, letting your 
feet fall into any comfortable posi¬ 
tion. Be sure that your back and 
shoulders are well supported so that 
you won’t slip into a careless position. 
Correct position is very important to 
complete relaxation. 

If your shoulders seem to slump, 
place a small pillow at your back, 
just above your waistline. For those 
of you who are burning the workaday 
candle at both ends, and whose time 
is limited, this is a good time to give 
your fingertips a little care. It need 
not be a complete manicure, but 
cover cuticle with oil or cream, and 
massage a little lotion or cream over 
the hands. Or, if you find it more rest¬ 
ful, knit, sew, or perhaps get caught 
up on some letter writing or reading. 
Perhaps you’d rather close your eyes 
and give yourself over to complete 
relaxation. If so, saturate pads of cot¬ 
ton with witch hazel or cold water 
and place them over closed lids. 

SMALL pillow shaped like a 
dumb-bell is ideal for giving the 
neck complete support while relaxing. 
Let your head hang over the pillow. 
Notice how the contours of the throat 
and chin seem to appear firmer and 
more youthful. This position actually 
rests the muscles through this region. 
Go through some exaggerated chew¬ 
ing exercises, if you wish, with your 
head in this position. It will help keep 
throat and chin youthful. 

Don’t rush through today’s routine 
or you’ll wind up exhausted. Take 
each step in your stride if you want 
to come out fully refreshed. You can 
apply every step of this routine 
leisurely. They are neither lengthy 
nor involved, and very few aids are 
necessary. A darkened room, and 
complete privacy, are necessary to 
one’s complete relaxation. 

I know it sounds almost too poetic, 
but it is important to know that one’s 
thinking shows in her face. If you 
doubt this, look at any friend or 
member of your family the next time 
he or she is worried, angry, sad or 
glad. So give yourself over to pleasant 
thoughts, or mentally listen to your 
favorite song. It will pay big divi¬ 
dends in a more rested appearance. 
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Qucust features 


No. 718—Circle skirt set with pattern for both blouse 
and skirt. Skirt is cut in four pieces, forming a circle that 
flatters movement. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 
34, 36 and 38-inch bust. Size 16 blouse requires l'i yards 
35-inch fabric; skirt: 4 yards 36-inch fabric. Price 35 
cents. 


No. 687—Dressy ensemble consisting of dress with a 
curved camisole bodice, pleats in skirt and jacket with 
tiny collar. Sizes 12. 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. Size 16 requires 3/1 yards 35-inch 
fabric; fi-yard 35-inch contrasting fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 698—Adaptable style either for wear at-home or 
as a “summer sunner.” Perfect for using contrasting 
fabric. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years; 33, 35 and 
37-inch bust. Size 13 dress with collar requires 2Js yalfds 
of 35-inch fabric and Us yards 35-inch contrasting. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 699—Side-lined basic dress to be made in ’most 
any fabric and to be worn on many occasions with vary¬ 
ing accessories as fits your mood. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16 
and 18 years; 34, 36 and 38-inch bust. Size 16 requires 
351 yards 35-inch fabric and a leather belt. Price 25 cents. 


No. 722—Playtime dress for small miss who loves ruffles ’n frills. 
Make in good washfast cotton if for play use. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 35s yards 35-inch fabric; 7 yards ruffling. Price 
25 cents. 


No. 716—Party frock for gala young affairs, teas, graduation, wed¬ 
dings and such. Neckline, puffed sleeves and flounced skirt will delight 


the young heart. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3/s 


yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 694—Bathing suit on figure-flattering lines with panties attached. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 
Sizes 16 requires 3% yards 35-inch material and fi-yard 35-inch lining. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 691—Scroll trimming can be feature of frock which is draped 
high over one hip for added fashion emphasis. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years; 34, 36 and 38-inch bust. Size 16 requires 35s yards 39-inch 
material and 3/2 yards binding. Price 35 cents. 


Hollywood Spring and Summer Fashion Book — beautifully illus- Be sure to state correct size and number of pattern wanted, 

trated, contains almost two hundred styles suitable for every occasion. Write name and address plainly. 

Fall and Winter Fashion book will be ready September 15. Designs are Note the price of each pattern. 

attractive, up-to-the-minute, practical and easy to make. Price 35 cents. Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns. Winnipeg, Man. 
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B.E Goodrich 

Super-Hi-Cleat 

TRACTOR TIRE 

with 



CLEANS BETTER because B.F.G.’s 
Power-Curve Cleats are exactly 
parallel. OPEN CENTRE tread cleans 
itself naturally. 

WEARS LONGER because B.F.G.’s 
Power-Curve gives you up to a year’s 
extra wear. New side-wall "furrow 
strip" acts as armour plate against 
rubbing. 

RIDES SMOOTHER because of 
scientific Power-Curve Cleat angle and 
spacing. More comfort for you . . . 
less wear on your tractor. 


s-so 


See it at 
your local 
B.F. Goodrich 
dealer's! 
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A UGUST is a happy, busy month for everyone on the farm. The harvest is 
in full swing, and the chores must be done as usual. There are founts into 
the woods to look for berries to be preserved and kept for the winter. You may 
have had a friend visiting with you on the farm during the holidays: Now many 
of you begin to think that school time is coming very soon. Everyone is on the 
go from early morning until late at night. 

We have a very interesting puzzle for you this month, one to practise up 
quite a few times before you try to show anyone else just how to do it. In the 
diagram you will see three large frogs on the left and three small ones on the 
right with one vacant space between them. The puzzle is to see if you can move 
the three big frogs over to the right and the three small frogs over to the left. 
The frogs must move only one at a time and must leap one space or over one 
frog at a time. They must not move or leap unless they ere able to land on a 
vacant space, but they may move in any direction. Try this out by cutting out 
the frogs and making for yourself another sheet of paper with seven squares as 
shown for your frogs to leap around on. Arrange your frogs as shown and 
i>egin. Here are the moves: 

1. Move D to space 4. 

2. C jumps D into space 5. 

3. B moves to space 3. 

4. D jumps B into space 2. 

5. E jumps C into space 4. 

6. F moves into space 6. 

7. C jumps F into space 7. 

8. B jumps E into space 5. 

9. A jumps D into space 3. 


10. D moves into space 1. 

11. E jumps A into space 2. 

12. F jumps B into space 4. 

13. B moves to space 6. 

14. A jumps F into space 5. 

15. F moves into space 3. 



The Magic Doll 

by MARY E. GRANNAN 

T was Katy Mary’s birthday, and 
Katy Mary was very happy. She 
had received many presents. Her 
mother and father had given her a 
tricycle. Her Aunt Katy had sent a 
book of fairy tales. And now, with her 
book under her arm, and riding her 
new tricycle, Katy Mary was on her 
way to Miss Merryweather’s toy shop. 

Miss Merryweather had promised to 
make a rag doll for Katy Mary, and 
Katy Mary was to choose the kind 
she would like best. 

As the little girl went into the shop, 
the old lady sang, 

“Happy birthday to you, 

Happy birthday to you, 

Happy birthday Katy Mary, 
Happy birthday to you.” 

“Thank you. Miss Merryweather, 
and it has been so happy, and it’s 
going to be happier. I’ve been think¬ 
ing about my rag doll all night, Miss 
Merryweather, and she’s going to be 
pink. She’s going to have a pink bon¬ 
net and pink dress and pink panta¬ 
loons, and she’s going to be magic.” 

The old lady laughed. “Well now, 
I can arrange for the pink bonnet and 
dress and pantaloons, but I don’t 
know about the magic. Do you know 
how to weave magic, Katy Mary?” 

“Oh yes,” said Katy Mary, “you 
sing magic words while you’re making 
her.” 

Miss Merryweather laughed again. 
“Then I shall try to make her a magic 
pink doll. We’ll call her Rosy. And,” 
said Miss Merryweather with twink¬ 
ling eyes, “because her name is Rosy, 
I shall put some rose perfuane on her 
stuffing, so that she will smell like her 
name.” 

Katy Mary was delighted with the 
idea, and went off to ride her tri¬ 


cycle, so that Miss Merryweather 
could work on the doll without 
interruption. 

Now neither Miss Merryweather 
nor Katy Mary knew that while they 
were talking of rose perfume upstairs, 
a little mouse .downstairs in the cellar 
was talking of rose perfume too. The 
mouse, whose name was Alfred, had 
promised his little wife Jennie that he 
would get her whatever her little 
mouse heart desired for her birthday. 

“Perfume,” said Jennie, “rose per¬ 
fume. That is what I would like to 
have.” 

“All right,” said Alfred, and boldly 
went up the water pipe, into Miss 
Merryweather’s kitchen. From there 
he went to the bedroom. He knew 
that was where ladies kept their per¬ 
fume. On any other day he would 
have been right. But today, Miss 
Merryweather’s perfume was in the 
shop, where she was going to use it 
on Rosy. 

Alfred searched everywhere in that 
bedroom. In the late afternoon, almost 
discouraged, he smelled the fragrance 
of roses coming from the shop below. 
Miss Merryweather had just removed 
the stopper of the bottle, and had 
poured a generous amount of the scent 
inside of Rosy. She was about to sew 
up the last seam on the pretty pink 
doll, when her phone rang. She went 
to answer it. Alfred scampered past 
her and with his nose winkling, he 
made straight for Rosy. His beady 
eyes widened. “Well upon my long 
tail!” he said to himself. “The per¬ 
fume is inside this doll. I’ll just go 
in.” He did. The stuffing in Rosy was 
warm and soft, and the smell of the 
roses was heavy. Alfred fell asleep 
inside the doll. 

Of course Miss Merryweather did 
not know that, and when she came 
back from the telephone she sewed 
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up the last seam, fluffed out Rosy’s 
lovely pink dress, and called Katy 
Mary. 

“Oh, Miss Merryweather,” cried 
-the little girl. “She’s lovely. Hello, 
Rosy. Are you magic?” 

“I’m afraid she’s not magic,” said 
Miss Merryweather, “but she is 
pretty.” 

“She’s beautiful,” said Katy Mary. 

And I’m going to give her the biggest 
squeeze in the world.” 

She hugged Rosy so tightly, that 
Alfred, inside in the stuffing, awak¬ 
ened, and squealed. Then he tried to 
jump. Rosy leaped from Katy Mary’s 
arms and went bouncing blindly 
around the floor. 

Miss Merryweather cried out in 
alarm. “Oh, dearie me, dearie me! I 
don’t like this. Open the kitchen door 
and let that bouncing creature out of 
here.” 

An amazed Katy Mary did as she 
was bade. She opened the kitchen 
door, and Rosy bumped toward the 
water pipe. Katy Mary roared with 
laughter. “Look, Miss Merryweather, 
Rosy is trying to get down the water 
pipe. She isn’t magic, she has a 
mouse inside of her. Where are your 
scissors?” 

Katy Mary snipped the side seams 
and out jumped a bewildered Alfred 
and disappeared in a flash down the 
pipe. 

“Now I wonder,” said Miss Merry¬ 
weather, “how that mouse ever got 
inside of Rosy?” 

But what I wonder is this: Did 
Jennie get perfume for her birthday? 

Paper Parachute Fun 

OU can have fun galore flying 
tiny paper parachutes. 

To make one of the flyers get a 
piece of tissue paper eight inches 
square. Reinforce the corners with 
little pieces of Scotch tape about half 
an inch square. Then, with a needle 
attach a ten-inch length of cotton 
thread to each corner of the para¬ 
chute. Make sure the threads are 
exactly the same length before tying 
the free ends together and attaching 
to them a small weight such as a 
screw or an old key. 

The parachutes are so easily made 
that you can turn out quite a number 
all at the same time. Use different 
pieces of colored tissue paper so that 
the chutes can be identified when up 
in the air. The idea is to get in com¬ 
petition with two or three of your 
pals and see who can launch a para¬ 
chute that will fly the farthest. 

There are three ways to give the 
chutes sufficient altitude to be caught 
by the breeze and carried away. One 
is to launch them from a high win¬ 
dow or the top o a building. The 
other two methods are the most prac¬ 
tical for the purpose of a parachute 
race. By the use of a light fishing 
rod or bamboo pole the chute can 
be pushed upwards to a good height 
if the parachute is placed on top and 
the pole is projected vertically into the 
air. Don’t forget to dodge the falling 
pole though if you use this method. 

Another way to give the parachute 
altitude is to place a small stone in 
the center of the tissue paper eight- 


nch square and then throw the stone 
n the air so that it carries the para¬ 
chute with it. The difficulty of this 
method is that sometimes the stone 
refuses to part company with the 
parachute. 

After a little preliminary experi¬ 
menting and practice, arrange a para¬ 
chute long distance flying test. Use 
red, blue, yellow and white tissue 
paper. Get out in a good big open 
space on a day when there is a brisk 
breeze. Have each contestant launch 
his parachute by his own favorite 
method and see whose flies the 
farthest. 

There is one game where indoor 
preparation helps provide for the out¬ 
door fun. Have a whirl at it. Para¬ 
chute flying is delightfully different.— 
Walter King. 

A Flying Propeller 

HIS wooden flying propeller is 
made from a piece of wood six 
inches long, one inch wide and one- 
quarter inch thick. 

First drill a small hole in the exact 
center. Then, with a sharp knife care¬ 
fully cut away the sides as shown in 
the shaded portion (Fig. 1). 

Now cut out the wings of your 
screw propeller by cutting the wood 
from the upper and lower corners as 
shown in figures 2 and 3. The tips of 
the wings, you will notice, run 
diagonally across the end view pieces. 
Draw the cutting lines with pencil 
first before starting to carve out your 
propeller blade. 
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A fir lNO 'fkoPZLLER. 


Finally, mount your six-inch pro¬ 
peller on a round wooden stick or 
pencil six inches long and about one- 
quarter inch in diameter. If the end of 
your stick is sharpened off you can 
hammer it quite firmly into the hole 
in the center of the propeller. 

To start the toy flying, twist a 
piece of string around the spindle. 
Hold the propeller in the position 
shown between thumb and fingers, 
draw the string with your free hand 
rapidly toward you, and away goes 
the flying machine to a great height. 

This, of course, is an outdoor 
amusement.—Walter King. 




nr LI LI PORTABLE GRAIN 

KtNN LOADER 


CENTRE DRIVE MODEL 


5 h.p. Novo Engine with Loader. $145.00 

Grain Hopper with Loader__ $10.50 



• Built in 20-ft. lengths with 4-ft. and 
8-ft. Extension Tubes available. 


• Roller Bearings throughout 

• Renn Roller Chain 
Centre Drive. 


PRICES 


20-ft. Portable Loader on 
Steel Wheels $175.00 

20-ft. Portable Loader on 
4.00x12 Tires $190.00 

20-ft. Portable Loader on 
6.00x16 Wheels, with Tim- 
kin Hubs, less tires 

$190.00 


Extensions for Loaders, 
- per ft... $3.00 


Manufactured and Distributed by 

PERFECTION MACHINE WORKS LTD. 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 

|--COUPON-—-j 

PERFECTION MACHINE WORKS LTD. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA. 

□ Please send me complete information on your Loader. 

| □ Please ship at once one Renn Portable Loader with 

| □ 4-ft. Extension □ 8-ft. Extension 


I □ Grain Hopper □ Novo Engine 

l - J 

We Pay the Freight on Cash Orders 


DO IT NOW . . . 

Let us have your magneto, generator and starter 
repairs now. One day service. All work guaranteed. 
Authorized service stations for American Bosch, 
Eiseman and Wlco, Falrbanks-Morse Magnetos. 

BROWN & MURRAY LIMITED 

|237 Fort St.. Winnipea 130 9th St.. Brandon* 


RIVERBEND 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 

RUPERT’S LAND 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

(Amalgamated) 

Principal: Miss G. Murrell-Wrlght 

A Boarding and Day School in 
pleasant, friendly, healthy sur¬ 
roundings. Eight acre Campus. 
Anglican-United Church affilia¬ 
tion. Regulation curriculum plus 
private school advantages. 
Kindergarten to University. 

(■’or prospectus write to the Secretary: 
71 LAIMDSIDE ST. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omis¬ 
sion will cause delay in filling 
your order. 


This little Strip Seals out cold! 



AT HARDWARE ' PAINT A DEPT. STORES 


ACHES& PAINS 


BY RUBBING IN 



► Brings 
quick relief. 
Greaseless, 
fast-drying, 
no strong 
odor. 

Large, economical 
size, 65c 
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The End Of An Era 

What must have been the largest throng of 
mourners ever to assemble in Canada paid homage 
on July 25 to the last remains of William Lyon 
Mackenzie King. For eleven hours a never ending 
stream of fellow Canadians filed silently by his 
bier as he lay in state in Ottawa’s Hall of Fame. 

For nearly a third of a century Mackenzie King 
was a dominating figure in the political life of this 
nation. His years of leadership have seen profound 
changes, and his influence was often paramount in 
the direction which those changes took. When he 
first assumed office he was surrounded by a coterie 
of brilliant colleagues. There was some doubt 
whether he could hold his place among them, but 
bit by bit he established ascendancy over them all. 
His contest with Lord Byng, Governor-General in 
1925, showed his firm grasp of constitutional prin¬ 
ciples. No other Canadian could have made the 
glare of this issue dim out the charges of mal¬ 
feasance levelled against one of his ministers. No 
other politician could have forged a weapon for 
electoral victory out of a situation from which his 
party had every reason to expect a sojourn in the 
wilderness. 

But his crowning achievement was in peacefully 
yoking French and English Canada together for the 
long period of World War II. There were mutter- 
ings in English Canada for his alleged half-hearted 
prosecution of the war in its early years, but his 
severest critics will now admit that a more aggres¬ 
sive policy would have brought about a repetition 
of the Borden-Meighen excesses of 20 years earlier. 
Mackenzie King led his party to incomparable 
strength through an identical situation which 
brought boos from English speaking troops at 
Borden personally, and the ruin of his party in 
French Canada. 

Canada lays its great leader to rest in the same 
month that the democratic world takes a sharp 
turn off the beaten path of national sovereignty 
into the uncharted perils of collective security. 
It may well be termed the end of the Mackenzie 
King era. 


Words Must Not Outrun Deeds 

■ The-defence uf Southern Korea has proceeded 
as well as could be expected and UN commanders 
on the spot express their confidence in eventual 
success. But the Korean fighting is not a detached 
irruption of ambitious native leaders. It is another 
step along the Communist road to world domina¬ 
tion. At some stage the Russian timetable had to 
be .broken into. History will say whether Korea 
provided the proper moment. 

V At this juncture the free world can take note of 
this new confirmation of the fact that an aggressor 
enjoys a tremendous advantage in modern warfare 
because he can stealthily assemble, over a period 
of months, the vast quantities of munitions and 
supplies necessary to strike quickly and support the 
attack-before the defender recovers from the first 
shock. Civilians were disturbed to discover that it 
takes 250,000 tons of deep sea shipping to trans¬ 
port one American armored division to Asia. The 
North Korean army was estimated to contain 15 
divisions at the commencement of fighting, each 
one, to be sure, smaller than an American division. 
Nevertheless, to have matched the North Korean 
army with western troops would probably have 
required more tonnage of certain types of ships 
than could have been collected in all the ports of 
the world on such short notice, even if trained 
troops and battle-worthy equipment could have 
been picked up immediately. 

The UN decision on Korea seems to commit the 
free world to combat Communist aggression where- 


ever it may break out. The whole Soviet fringe is a 
series of sally ports from which the Korean stroke 
may be repeated. Nowhere along this whole per¬ 
imeter is western unpreparedness more apparent 
tlian in western Europe, for the relatively small 
armies of France, Britain and Holland all have 
sizable detachments in southeast Asia actively 
engaged in suppressing Communist, or Communist- 
inspired outbreaks. The problem of the free nations 
now is to give the Americans what support they 
can in Korea without weakening the common front 
elsewhere. 

The decision of the Canadian Government not 
to release its one trained airborne brigade was 
sound militarily. Because of its high degree of train¬ 
ing for Arctic warfare, it must be one of the most 
valuable forces of its size in the free world, and 
should not be squandered for service which other 
ground troops can perform. That, unfortunately, is 
not the last word for Canada. Diplomacy cannot 
outrun military power, and if Canada is determined 
to uphold the viewpoint of united democracy as it 
has repeatedly professed to do, it cannot escape 
its obligation to contribute its share of military 
effectives. This nation has either spoken too boldly 
at Lake Success, or too timidly in response to 
Trygve Lie’s call to arms. 


A Deadline Reached 

As the closing date for the operation of the 
British wheat contract passes amid a welter of 
claims and counter-claims, it seems necessary for 
The Guide to make the following points. 

In spite of the hardy controversialists who insist 
that the British wheat agreement did not involve 
farmers in any loss, it is generally admitted that 
there was a loss somewhere between Mr. Gardiner’s 
reported estimate of $75 millions and the $400 
millions estimate of the chief opponents of the 
agreement. 

In the second place the responsibility for the 
agreement rests on the government of the 
day, and on it alone. Hansard of August 18, 1946 
(page 4884) records that two days before it was 
signed the representatives of the farmers’ organiza¬ 
tions were informed of its provisions at a meeting 
in the office of the Minister of Trade and Com¬ 
merce. They were not asked for advice on the terms 
it should embody, mark you, but were told what 
had been arranged. 

At the time of these discussions the farmers’ 
representatives made it clear to the ministers in 
attendance that what they wanted above all things 
was price stability over a period of time. In the 
early years of the contract there is no doubt that 
the majority of grain growers supported the agree¬ 
ment, and they supported it because it promised 
price stability and because they were led to believe 
that the “have regard to” clause would fully com¬ 
pensate for early underpayments when the closing 
years of the contract were reached. 

Admitting a loss, and admitting the government 
responsibility for the terms of the contract which 
brought about- that loss, it seems reasonably clear 
that the producers who have had to bear it have 
some claim on the government. It does not lessen 
the force of that claim to say that farmers gen¬ 
erally, or their leaders, supported the agreement 
till a very recent date, for that support was given 
on an assumption now known to be ill-founded, 
but which persisted because of active government 
encouragement. 

The Winnipeg Free Press has gone to great 
lengths to indict the representatives of the lead¬ 
ing farm organizations as the instigators and 
champions of the agreement, thereby minimizing 
the responsibility of the government. Officials of 
the provincial pools will speak for themselves. The 
attitude of the other farmers’ company which was 
alleged to have had some foreknowledge of the 
contract is contained in its 1946 annual report 
issued shortly after the British contract came into 
force. It states (pages 22 and 23): 

“The arrangements (for the sale of wheat) now 
in effect should not be regarded as representing a 
permanent policy. They must rather be considered 
both as temporary and experimental. ... Only later 
can it be determined whether or not it (the 


British contract) has worked to the advantage of 
wheat producers. 

“It should be stated that the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture was not consulted, neither was 
your Company directly or indirectly consulted, in 
advance with respect to the terms of the contract. 
True, both this Company and the C.F.A. were on 
record as urging the Government of Canada to 
participate in negotiations for a general inter¬ 
national wheat agreement. . . . That, of course, 
would be something quite different from the con¬ 
tract for sale actually made with Great Britain. 

“Your Company accepts no responsibility for the 
price arrangements actually put into effect by the 
government. . . . The question to be determined on 
the basis of experience is whether or not such 
arrangements as are now in effect will meet with 
the permanent approval of producers.” 

It was a reasonable policy of suspending judg¬ 
ment till all the evidence was in. From this position 
that organization has never departed. It refrained 
from criticizing the agreement during its life, as did 
the majority of farmers, from a desire not to embar¬ 
rass the administration, and in the confident 
expectations that Mr. Gardiner’s anticipated over¬ 
all settlement at the end of the period would be 
made. Such an attitude on the part of that company, 
and of the farmers who acted in like manner, is 
entirely consistent with the advancement of a 
present claim for compensation for the growers 
concerned. 


Farm Machinery Rate Up 

The Transport Commission is very rapidly earn¬ 
ing for itself the strongly worded condemnation of 
the farm organizations that fell upon its prede¬ 
cessor, the Board of Railway Commissioners in the 
early ’20’s under the chairmanship of Hon. F. B. 
Carvell. 

Since the spring of 1948 successive general 
freight rate increases have boosted the maximum 
rates 45 per cent. Not all shippers have to pay 
them, as is well known. In eastern Canada, where 
road and water competition prevail, the railways 
are free to put into effect rates less than the maxi¬ 
mum, while the western shipper, without benefit 
of competition, bears the full burden. 

As though this discrimination were not sufficiently 
serious, the Board has now authorized a still 
further increase which falls on the users of farm 
machinery. It has restored the sixth class rate on 
farm machinery in place of the special commodity 
rates which have applied on such traffic since the 
spring of 1919. The effect of this ruling added to 
the general rate increases above noted, raises the 
freight rate on implements an estimated 77 per 
cent in a little more than two years, in which time 
the price index for what the farmer has to sell has 
actually chopped. Even the' old Board under Mr. 
Carvell, which roused the farm organizations to 
anger at the close of World War I, did not aim its 
shafts so directly at western agriculture. 


Self Accused 

The Guide often wonders what variety of 
myopia affects those rugged individualists who are 
hoiTor struck at the idea of government controls 
imposed on industry for the protection of the gen¬ 
eral public, and at the same time find no harm in 
controls imposed by industry on itself for its own 
benefit and in complete disregard of the consumer. 

A Detroit baker was recently haled into court 
and charged with unfair competition. His “crime” 
was selling loaves four ounces heavier than his 
competitors for the same price. Not long before 
that an Alberta baker testified in court that he had 
been warned that other organized bakers would not 
“let him go on forever” selling his bread below the 
standard price. 

In the words of the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
whose attitude in matters of this kind cannot be 
impugned, “free enterprise is being steadily riddled 
with controls imposed by itself.” But it needs all 
the friends it can marshal in these days of widening 
governmental activity. Is it possible that the people 
who are guilty of stifling healthy competition can¬ 
not see that their policy is alienating the sympathy 
of that large class of consumers who have no 
doctrinaire views about private enterprise, but 
who understand perfectly well the effect of these 
restrictive practices on their standard of living? 










UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 

LIMITED 


It should ever be remembered by the individual farmer that these vitally important prin¬ 
ciples took long years of struggle, risk and personal sacrifice to establish and that they 
■Here only confirmed in the teeth of bitter, relentless and often ruthless opposition of the 
special-privilege interests of those early days operating under the protection of the laws 
of our land. 
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ANADA is a nation composed of many races and cultures, yet collectively 
one in union and strength . . . 


But far more important, trading principles have become firmly established which are to¬ 
day the accepted charter right of the individual farmer: the right to participate and share 
in the responsibilities and benefits of a democratically controlled and co-operatively owned 
business; to deliver grain to the elevator of his own choice; to purchase co-operatively such 
commodities and services as coal, flour, salt, Money-Maker feeds and concentrates, hinder 
twine, oils, greases, Weedone 2,4-D, Warm Morning heaters, Insurance, and many others. 


The motto on the U.G.G. crest is quite as important to all farmers today as it was 45 years 
ago. Now, as then, unity is the price of survival and progress. Every load of grain delivered 
and every purchase of supplies made at U.G.G. Elevators and distributing points helps to 
maintain and progressively extend the benefits of “Service and Savings” to farmers 
pioneered by those history-making old timers who selected as the motto for their crest 
“In Union is Strength.” 


“In Union is Strength” has time and again proved its worth as a practical democratic 
motto for a working program of successful achievement. In the 45 years of its operation 
over 11 millions of dollars have been distributed by this pioneer farmer co-operative in 
dividends to its members and grants to aid western agriculture—a record without parallel 
in the history of the organized farmer in business. 


“In Union is Strength” eventually won through. The laws of our land unfairly affecting 
the farmer were changed. Peace in agriculture, as far as fair and equitable trading prin¬ 
ciples were concerned, was finally and firmly established on a sound, enduring founda¬ 
tion. No one today questions the justice and fairness of the principles fought for nor 
the incalculable value to western agriculture of the victories won by those early pioneer 
farmers who constituted Canada’s first farmer co-operative which is today United Grain 
Growers Limited. 


More than 40,000 farmer shareholders—also of many races and cultures—comprise 
United Grain Growers Limited, Canada’s oldest farmer co-operative. Inscribed on the Com¬ 
pany’s crest is this significant motto for all Canadians: “In Union is Strength.” 
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WITH THE FEATURES ALL FARMERS INSIST ON 

ven dependability of MM Harvestors drop from grate to cleaning shoe prevent 
r y crops, down grain, light stands, bunching of grain at sides or ends on rolling 
der all field conditions, stems from land . . . CLEANING SHOE is AUTOMATICALLY 
3xclusive and outstanding features LEVEL and always in its best cleaning position 
: EXCLUSIVE CYLINDER FEED —un- regardless of the tilt of the Harvestor. 
d grain is spread out by the feeder The Harvestors are of single unit con- 
yr, two beaters, and metal curtain struction balanced over the main axle for 
ielivery to cylinder. This stops slug- easy pulling and handling. MM Harvestors 
d uneven feeding, and gives highest are durably built to last for years . . . upkeep 
ig results . . . MM RASP-BAR CYLINDER costs are always low . . . breakdowns in the 
E-PIECE WELDED CONCAVE and GRATE field are almost unheard of. New UNI-MATIC 
a positive rubbing action, similar to POWER gives instant hydraulic control of cut- 
; out grain between your hands, with- ting heights on the go. MM Harvestors are 
eking the grain or breaking the straw designed and built to get all the crop under 
sds to bits . . . EXCLUSIVE GRAIN PAN all combining conditions and always at lowest 
—fishback channels and a steep 8-inch possible cost. 

Ask your MM Dealer to give you all the facts about MM HARVESTORS, 
HKm VISIONLINED TRACTORS, POWER UNITS, and other MM machines. 




Distributors 

Marshall-Wells (Westminster) Ltd. 


Waterloo Manufacturing Company 



British Columbia 


Eastern Ontario 


Sub-Branches and Transfer Points in Other Leading Farm Machinery Distribution Centres 





















